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CHRISPMAS. 


pre happy Christmas comes once more, 
. Phe heavenly Guest is at the door, 
[Phe blessed words the shepherds thrill, 
Phose joyous tidings: Peace, ¢oodwill. 


Come, ye children, blithe and merry, 
Phis one Child your model make ; . 
Christmas holly, leaf and berry, 
All be prized for tis dear sake. 


Christ the loord to man is born : 
And our grateful hearts are beating 
Po the chimes of Christmas morn. 
Still the Child all power possessing, 
Smiles as through the ages past ; 
And the song of Christmas blessing 
Pill fte comes again, shall last. 
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THE YELLOW ROBE. 


By FLORENCE EASTWICK. 


PROLOGUE. 
THE FINDING OF THE STONE. 


HE sound of a monotonous chant 
rose and fell and echoed far away 
in the mystic aisles of sombre 

arching trees, whose dense foliage formed 
a shadowy background to the sacred 
shrine of Buddha. 

A flood of silvery moonlight on the 
hillside enhanced the dazzling whiteness 
of the temple and revealed every detail 
of the marvellous design and sculptured 
beauty. Groups of tall peepal trees, the 
sacred figure of the Buddhists, stood at 
either side of the lofty entrance, and from 
their shadow issued a procession of 
priests, clad in the yellow robes that 
distinguished their order, and who with 
bent heads ascended the steps, entered 
the shrine, and were lost in the mysterious 
and silent obscurity of the interior. 

One only of their number, after making 
his obeisance to the god, retraced his 
steps, and descended to the dagoba—a 
bell-shaped building near the temple— 
whence, emerging with a large bowl 
clasped in his hands, he took his way 


swiftly down the precipitous path that. 


led to the forest. 

Within its gloomy recesses he advanced 
more slowly, his progress impeded by the 
thick interlacing creepers hanging from 
the trees, and by the ever-increasing 
darkness as he penetrated further, until 
at last, reaching an open space into 
which a shaft of moonlight descended, he 
placed the bowl on the ground, and 
withdrawing into the shadow again, 
commenced a curious low sibilation. 

Standing thus with folded arms, erect, 
impassive, his priestly robe falling in 
majestic lines from his massive shoulders, 
strength and beauty combined in both 
form and face, he looked the impersona- 
tion of some deity, as though Buddha 
himself had again descended incarnate to 
walk the earth. 

The youngest of the priests, he was yet 
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the one who possessed the greatest 
influence, not only on account of his 
powerful individuality, but by reason of 
strange circumstances that attended his 
advent among them. 

‘The coming of Vikrama had been by 
many considered miraculous, inasmuch as 
Talwa, the old priest who had found him 
concealed in the inner sanctuary ten 
years before, could not trace either his 
origin or by what means he had gained 
access to the temple. The boy’s unusual 
beauty and the marked difference of his 
characteristics from those both of the 
Singhalese and the Veddahs told in his 
favour, and it was unanimously agreed 
by the fraternity that he should be 
adopted into the priesthood. 

Although then about ten years old, the 
boy appeared to share their ignorance of 
his past, his only recollections being those 
of a life amongst a wild people in the 


midst of a forest, and his language a 
strange mixture of sounds that seemed at 


times scarcely human. Under the name 
of Vikrama, he entered the service of the 
temple, and when he reached manhood 
was permitted to assume the rank and 
robes of the priests. 

But some instincts of his early days 
still lingered with him, and frequently 
when the moon was at its full, he would 
seek the heart of the forest, and there 
hold strange communion with its savage 
inhabitants. Some curious power he 
seemed to possess, by which he could 
attract and control the wild creatures of 
the jungle, and such confidence in this 
occult influence that he knew not fear. 
Now, as he stood calm and impassive, the 
perfect repose of his splendid figure and 
the keen glance of his imperious eyes 
suggested all his supremacy in this wild 
spot. The silence, which had been 
unbroken save by the weird hissing 
chant made by his lips, now began to 
thrill and throb with a faint uncertain 
sound, as though a gentle breeze stole 
over the ground. The open space before 
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Vikrama no longer slept in the moonlight, 
but woke to life with motion. Its surface 
quivered with marvellous scintillating 
undulations. The jewelled waves crept 
from the shadows nearer to the centre of 
the open space where Vikrama had placed 
his bowl. They surrounded it, and over- 
lapped its brim. His subjects had heard 
his voice, and now came forth to partake 
of his hospitality. Serpents of many hues 
and shapes crawled from their hidden 
places of rest in the forest, and approached 
to feast at his command. 


“* He watched the monster 


But even as they tasted, they seemed 
to gain satiety, and crept aside to sink 
inert, while others over their bodies took 
their place and drank, in their turn 
falling themselves by the potent draught. 

At last, from the margin of the shadow- 
land, came forth with slow, majestic 
movement a huge python, the monarch 
of his tribe, who cautiously made his 
way across the lake of lights, while at 
his approach the smaller reptiles crept 
back, acknowledging his superiority. At 
sight of this creature, Vikrama’s form 
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stiffened into the rigid pose of expecta- 
tion. He watched the monster until it 
reached the bowl; there it hesitated, 
turned, and seemed about to retire once 
more to the darkness, but finally crawled 
slowly to the tempting dish. Then, open- 
ing wide its distended jaws, it laid by 
its side something it carried in its mouth 
—something that glittered with lurid 
phosphorescent beauty as the moon rays 
caught and held it in their light. Then 
slowly the huge serpent reared its head 
above the bowl and drank deeply of the 


until it veached the bowl.” 


potion. Vikrama saw it sink silently to 
the ground. Then with stealthy footsteps 
he crept to the creature’s side. It seemed 
to guess his intent, and raised its head in 
a vain effort to defend its treasure, but 
the drug was strong, and worked well, 
and, with a prolonged hiss of impotent 
wrath, the python sank supine again, 
while Vikrama, clutching the glittering 
jewel from the ground, clasped it tightly 
to his breast. With his heart beating 
in wild triumph, he fled from the 
spot. 








I. 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


T was the brief twilight that preceded 

] the night on the Indian Ocean. The 

fierce heat of the day had given 
place to a less oppressive atmosphere, 
while a faint breeze stirred the hitherto 
inert sails of the Endeavour. A girl, who 
had been sitting silently watching the 
gorgeous splendour of the setting sun, 
rose ; and, after pacing slowly to and fro 
for a few seconds, approached a man who 
was leaning over the side of the ship, and 
said: “Shall we be in by to-morrow 
night, do you think, Major Verinder?” 

Raising himself from his contemplative 
attitude with a start, and turning towards 
her a dark resolute face, lighted with 
deep-set, keen, grey eyes, he answered 
gravely: “Are you so very anxious to 
arrive, Miss Joyce?” 

For a moment his glance dwelt with 
tender reproach on the beautiful, eager 
face before him. Then, as the lovely 
eyes fell before his gaze, and a faint 
colour crept into her cheeks, he added: 
“JT could wish that we might rest here 
becalmed for ever.” 

Wilfully mistaking his meaning, she 
answered with a light laugh: “ Ah! you 
are tired of seeing the world, but it is all 
new to me; and, besides, think of poor 
Frank, waiting and hoping for me day 
by day with no means of knowing when 
we shall arrive, or whether, indeed, we 
shall ever arrive at all.” 

“Your brother is fortunate in being 
able to look forward to your constant 
companionship, but to us, alas! it will 
be soon only a memory, though I should 
cherish the hope that some day we may 
meet again.” 

“Shall you be long in India?” Joyce 
Dering asked with a wistful note trem- 
bling in her voice. 

“ As long as there is work for me to 
do,” he replied incisively. “This out- 
break may be over before I reach my 
destination, or it may drag on from month 
to month for a prolonged period. One 
never knows in fighting these wild tribes 
what their resources may be. In any 
case, I am open to be sent elsewhere at a 
moment’s notice, There is likely to be 
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trouble in China, I hear, and it is quite 
on the cards that the powers that be may 
despatch me there later on if a larger 
force be required. Should I put in again 
to Ceylon, going eastward, I hope you 
will permit me to pay my respects to you 
there.” 

“Oh, I should be—I am sure Frank 
would be delighted to see you, and renew 
our acquaintance with you once more.” 
A new-born shyness obliged sweet Joyce 
to turn away from him, and strive to hide 
the sweet confusion which had brought a 
deeper bloom to her cheeks. 

Perhaps the qualified nature of her 
reply daunted hercompanion. One word 
of encouragement might have drawn 
forth the avowal that trembled on his 
lips. As it was, he hesitated. A silence 
fell upon them, and the words remained 
unspoken which would have altered the 
course of Joyce Dering’s life, and averted 
from her the dread time of peril which 
threatened her future. 

Daylight was gone. The stars, like 
millions of gems, beshadowed the deep 
blue mantle of firmament overhead, and 
now the moon appeared in cold, calm 
majesty to cast a harmony of pure pale 
light on the scene. 

“ Tell me,” said Joyce, sinking upon a 
bamboo chair, where she had spent the 
greater part of the long, hot hours on 

board the ship; “ tell me, Major Verin- 
der, some more about the strange, new 
country to which I am going. I suppose 
the natives are a wild uncivilised race? 
I should be terrified to find myself sur- 
rounded by these black people. Frank 
says there are not a dozen Englishmen in 
the whole island.” 

“At Galle there are scarcely any 
Englishmen, except the troop station 
there, and a few planters scattered inland. 
The merchants are mostly of Dutch ex- 
traction. But at Colombo, where you tell 
me your brother hopes to move into new 
quarters, you will find more congenial 
society. Some years ago, when I was 
there for a short spell, I had a very 
pleasant time, and I found the months 
pass very quickly. I had a curious ex- 
perience on one occasion, when I had 
gone up country with some of our fellows 
after elephants. We fell in with a party 








of Veddahs, the wild 
men of the hills, and 
had a narrow squeak 
for our lives.” 

“Do tell me about 
it, 1 love adventures,” 


said Joyce, nestling 
deeper into her 
cushions, and fixing 


eager enquiring eyes 
on her companion. 
“We had encamped 
in the forest, round a 
big fire, after a long 
day’s sport, and were 
congratulating our- 
selves on our success 
and the trustworthiness 
of our guides, when 
we were suddenly 
roused by the squeak- 
ing of the ponies, to 
which there were soon 
added the groans and 
yells of men. We 
sprang up, expecting 
to find a tiger had got 
in amongst them ; but, 
to our amazement, 
found our guides and 
beaters engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict 
with dusky ape-like 
forms, that looked 
more like demons than 
human beings by the 
red light of the fire. We were soon 
surrounded and over-powered by our 
assailants, in spite of their being armed 
with knives and clubs only. But 
although of small stature, they were ex- 
tremely powerful, and wielded their 
weapons to good purpose. We made up 
our minds that our last hour had come. 
Luckily for us, however, one of our beaters 
had had some dealings before with these 
Strange wild folks. By his interposition, 
and a peace offering of the whole of our 
possessions, which included our arms and 
our ponies, and the whole of the spoil we 
had bagged, we were allowed to go free. 
Six of our followers had been killed in 
the mélée, several were wounded, includ- 
ing a young fellow in my regiment called 
Montgomery, who was very badly cut 








“* Tell me some more about the strange, 
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new country. 


about. We had to make our way under 
these conditions as best we could, and 
reached the nearest village more dead 
than alive some twenty-four hours later, 
the flesh hanging from our legs and arms 
literally in ribbons, torn to shreds by the 
prickly shrubsand thorny creepers through 
which we had struggled, our feet bruised 
and bleeding. We must have looked a 
miserable crew.” 

“How horribly you must have suf- 
fered!” Joyce said, shuddering. 

“The thirst was the worst part of our 
miseries,” continued Major Verinder. “I 
shall never forget our joy when we came 
across a small stream running down the 
mountains. We lay down flat on the 
ground, and drank our fill, It seemed 
like nectar.” 
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“You make me begin to wish I had 
chosen a humdrum existence in Somerset, 
instead of setting forth on this voyage of 
discovery to join my brother. I have not 
the slightest ambition to offer myself up as 
a sacrifice to the Veddahs,” Joyce laughed 
a little ruefully. 

“Oh, you are not likely to come across 
any there, Miss Dering,” he assured her. 
“They generally keep up on the hills, or 
else hide themselves in the densest part 
of the forest. On this occasion they had 
sallied forth on a raid, and encroached 
further south than usual. No doubt they 
let us off scot free because they were in a 
hurry to return to their own haunts, not 
being sure of their ground. They are an 
extraordinary tribe. Small and hairy, 
like baboons, they seem to be the nearest 
link to the brute that yet bears the aspect 
of humanity.” 

“It is a land of mystery,” [said Joyce 
pensively. “Frank told me in his last 


letter of an extraordinary being who had 
appeared at Kandy, and about whom the 
natives have gone mad. He is a priest, 
and supposed to be endowed with divine 
powers, and able to heal the body as well 


as the soul. The people are flocking in 
thousands to the shrine where he officiates, 
and the fame of the miracles wrought by 
his hands has spread far and wide. One 
of my brother’s syces had been cured of 
some terrible ailment simply by the touch 
of the holy man’s hand. He appeared to 
be at the point of death, when his rela- 
tions carried him away on the pilgrimage, 
but he returned strong and hale on foot. 
Is it not curious?” 

“ There are many strange and inexplic- 
able things in this far East, mysteries 
which even the scientific mind cannot 
fathom. I have seen and heard things 
which I can only explain to myself as the 
effect of some hallucination. Well, Miss 
Joyce, to-morrow your experience in this 
strange world commences, and to-morrow 
ends our journey together, and with it the 
old year, 1802, is dying fast. I wonder 
what 1803 is bringing to us both?” 

“I am glad the year is ended; it 
brought me terrible grief and trouble. 
The loss of my old home, the loss of my 
dear father Her eyes were full of 
tears, she could not speak. 
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Major Verinder laid a strong, brown 
hand on her slim, white fingers with 
sympathetic grasp. 

““Whatever there may be of joy and 
happiness in life, I wish for you in the 
future,” he said, with a thrill of deep feel- 
ing in his voice. “ You are so good and 
sweet that you deserve only the sunshine 
and rose leaves of life. You should be 
sheltered from storm, protected from 
thorns. Oh, if it were in my power ——” 

But his sentence was never finished, for 
a hearty voice interrupted their téte-d- 
téte, and the captain, in cheery -accents, 
announced that the ship was moving, the 
breeze had come in earnest, and, God 
willing, they would reach port on the 
morrow. 


Il. 
THE BUNGALOW AT KANDY. 


™ OU promised me, Frank, that I 
should go to see this man, Vikrama, 
so it’s no use trying to shirkit. You 

willsimply have to take me to see him, for 

I will give you no peace till you fulfil 

your promise.” 

Joyce waved a defiant finger at her 
recalcitrant brother, and sank back once 
more on the cushions of her long chair, 
with a soft sigh of exhaustion. 

“Well, it’s too hot to argue the point, 
but I think you are a very foolish little 
girl to insist upon going.” 

Fat, good-natured Frank Dering puffed 
lazily at his cigar while he wrinkled his 
brow in a vain effort to find some cogent 
reason whereby to convince his obstinate 
sister, and induce her to take his view of 
the case. 

“If a woman will, she will, you may depend 

on’t ; 

And if she won't, she won’t, and there’s an 

end on't,” 


came in drawling accents from the distant 
corner of the verandah, where nothing was 
to be seen of the visitor but a pair of feet 
resting in an elevated position on the 
edge of a table. 

“ You're right there, D’Arcy,” responded 
Frank with judicial gravity. “Ifshe will, 
she will, but she needn't blame me after- 
wards, or expect sympathy, if she finds 
herself in any awkward predicament, or 
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subjected to alarm or annoyance. Joyce 
does not realise that things are very 
different out here in this God-forsaken 
land from what she found them in the 
quiet old vicarage at home. Going to 
one of these temples is at any time a 
deuced risky proceeding, but just now, 
when all this bad feeling is abroad, gad ! 
I think it’s a confoundedly silly thing, I do. 
Why don’t you buck up, old fellow, 
instead of lying there saying nothing to 
help me out ?” 


brother’s side, then kneeling beside him 
she threw a caressing, coaxing arm round 
his neck. 

“Did I bully the poor fellow?” she 
said, laughing, and softly stroking his 
head, while she rested her soft cheek 
against his bronzed face. ‘“ Dear old 


Frank, I am a terrible worry to you, Iam 
afraid. But you know, dear, you did 
promise me when I first came here that I 
should go with you one day to see this 
old Yogi, or whatever you call him.” 


_“ Did I bully the poor fellow?” 


The last words were uttered in a tone 
of exasperation. 

“Mr. D’Arcy knows better than to aid 
and abet you in defying my authority,” 
laughed Joyce teasingly. 

“Authority! Is that what you call it? 
I say it’s rank tyranny,” answered Frank, 
with the accent of a martyr. “Soon | 
shall not even know what it is to call my 
soul my own. If I had guessed what a 
little demon of an autocrat 1 was going 
to harbour here I would never have had 
you out from home, Miss Joyce, to make 
a wretched slave of me.” 

Joyce sprang to her feet and ran to her 


“ He isn’t old, and he isn’t a Yogi. So 
much for feminine accuracy,” interrupted 
Frank. 

“Not old! I pictured to myself a 
wizened old creature, about ninety, with 
a long white beard and shining beady 
eyes, a terrifying sort of old mummy who 
would sit cross-legged like an idol, and 
give folks oracular utterances in reply to 
those who consulted him.” 

“Instead, thereof, picture to yourself, 
Miss Dering, a magnihcent being in a 
flowing yellow robe, with the face of a 
demi-god, clear-cut features, like sculp- 
tured marble, though, by the bye, but a 
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shade of brown scarcely darker than your 
humble servant. Vikrama is far and away 
the handsomest and most perfectly made 
human creature that I have ever seen. 
What do you say, Frank ?” 

The usually imperturbable George 
D’Arcy spoke almost with enthusiasm. 

“ Oh, he’s certainly a splendid specimen, 
but there’s something unpleasant—un- 
canny is the word—about him.” 

“Oh!” broke in D’Arcy, “he told old 
Frank something very funny the last time 
we paid a visit to the temple. We've 
never been able to find out what the 
oracular utterance was on that occasion. 
Perhaps you can manage to draw your 
brother on the subject, Miss Dering?” 

“Oh, Frank, dear, do tell me! What 
did he say? Nothing dreadful or horrid, 
Ihope. Perhaps he foretold you would 
become a millionaire. Or was it that 
we should both die in the workhouse? 
I insist upon knowing the truth, however 
painful to us both.” 

“ Well, you'll have to be satisfied with 
knowing that he talked a lot of twaddle, 
which I’m not going to repeat. He 
happened to say a word or two that 
startled me by their probability, but 
that wasonlycoincidence. These fellows 
are very ‘cute, you know; they pick up 
things about one somehow. For instance, 
I’ve no doubt he heard from one of the 
syces that my sister was expected here, 
which would account for his saying to 
me: ‘A maiden from across the sea 
comes to you, and as she treads the 
ground her footsteps catch the sunlight 
and glisten like pure gold; her hair, too, 
is gold, eyes she has like the sea, lips 
like the coral, teeth like the pearl ’—an 
exact description of Miss Joyce Dering, 
wasn’t it?” 

“How poetical,” exclaimed Joyce. 
“Her footsteps catch the sunlight, and 
glisten like pure gold,” she murmured to 
herself as she wandered to the verandah 
and gazed out over the garden, with its 
wide patches of brilliant sunshine between 
the trees. 

“What else did he say about me, 
Frank?” she asked presently. 

But Frank was silent. Looking at the 
charming face turned towards him, he 
inwardly shuddered as he remembered the 
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prophet’s concluding sentence: “ A river 
of blood flows toward the maid, it washes 
away the gold upon the ground, it laves 
her feet, and stains her white garments ; 
higher it rises, and from its depths gleam 
dead men’s pallid faces; dead hands 
clutch at her in the white man’s grave.” 

His meditations were interrupted by 
Joyce’s voice saying insistently: “I posi- 
tively must hear what this man has to 
say to me. Frank—Mr. D’Arcy; if you 
do not take me to the temple to-night I 
shall go alone. Ama shall disguise me 
in one of her*dresses, and under her escort 
I shall seek the Holy Man.” 

“Better give her her own way,” sug- 
gested D’Arcy in an undertone to his 
friend. 

“Well, don’t blame me if you come to 
any harm,” reiterated Frank weakly ; 
and Joyce, seeing that the citadel had 
capitulated, drowned the rest of his sen- 
tence by clapping her hands and whirling 
round in a pas seul. Then, overcome 
with the exertion, she sank panting on her 
seat again, with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling, triumphant eyes. 

At that moment the attention of the 
trio was diverted by the clatter of horse’s 
hoofs in the compound beneath. D’Arcy 
and Joyce crept to the side of the 
verandah, and took a cautious reconnoitre 
of the intruder. ‘“ Never saw him in my 
life before,” muttered D’Arcy. “Some 
fellow from the barracks; a new-comer, 
I should say.” 

“Why, I believe—yes; it really is— 
Frank, it’s Major Verinder. How in the 
world has he made his way back to 
Ceylon already? How very extra- 
ordinary,” cried Joyce in amazement. 

“Very extraordinary; uncommonly 
queer, no doubt,” D’Arcy exclaimed in 
a tone of disgust, while he noticed with 
jealous eyes the tinge of scarlet that had 
spread over Joyce’s-neck and brow. But 
she was too engrossed with surprise at 
Verinder’s arrival to notice the change in 
her companion’s face and manner. In 
another moment she was hurrying after 
Frank down the verandah steps in eager 
excitement to welcome the unexpected 
guest. But as she reached the foot of 
the stairs a sudden shyness made her 
pause. Three months before she had 
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taken a somewhat tender farewell on 
board the Endeavour of her fellow-pas- 
senger, Frank’s old school friend. 

“You are surprised to see me so soon 
again, Miss Dering, in this part of the 
world,” he was saying as they entered 
the bungalow, “but not more surprised 
than I am to find myself here, I assure 
you. As soon as I reached Calcutta 
I received orders to return here at once 
with a small contingent and place myself 
and my men at the 
disposal of the 
governor.” 

On hearing this 
Frank looked grave, 
while he muttered: 
“| fear there are 
grave troubles brew- 
ing in this island. 
The king is com- 
pletely under the 
thumb of the priests, 
a troublesome set of 
fanatics who hate 
the English, and are 
always plotting 
against us. The 
fact is, we need more 
troops here to pro- 
perly hold our own, 
and if there were an 
outbreak it would 
go hardly with us.” 
Then, seeing Joyce 
look anxious, he 
checked himself, 
and said, jestingly : 
“And here’s this 
little sister of mine 
insisting on our risking our necks and 
thrusting our heads into the lion’s den.” 

“Oh, Major Verinder must go with us 
—we are going to visit the great Vikrama. 
Will you form one of my bodyguard in 
this dangerous expedition?” suggested 
Joyce. 

“What!—the Buddha incarnate, as 
they call him? He claims to be a sort 
of modern Melchizedek, without paren- 
tage, beginning or end, and blest with 
divine powers. I must say I share your 
feelings of curiosity, Miss Dering, with 
regard to this individual.” 

And thus it was soon decided that 
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“ You are surprised to see me.” 


Major Verinder should join them the 
following day, and in the cool of the 
morning they would make their way 
together to the temple beyond the hill. 


III. 
a ie day was just breaking when a 


small party of riders drew rein on 

the wooded hillside overhanging 
the famous Temple of Kandy. Beneath 
them the glittering 
lake caught the first 
reflections of the 
awakening sun ; and 
at a short distance, 
withdrawn from its 
margin, surrounded 
by tall trees and 
encircled by its pro- 
tecting moat, the 
great fane of Budd- 
hists nestled half 
hidden from their 
view, like a_ shy 
maiden concealing 
herself from the 
ardent gaze of man- 
kind. A light vapour 
rising from the lake 
hung like a trans- 
parent veil over the 
exquisite panorama 
of hill and plain 
spread underneath 
them, and the beauty 
of the scene held the 
charmed onlookers 
silent with rapture 
for some moments 
after the first quick exclamations of 
amazed delight. 

A sound as of distant music floated 
upwards, and was wafted gently on their 
ears. Then their silence was broken by 
one of the native servants urging Frank 
Dering to pass on to their destination, as 
the daily service at the temple was 
commencing, and they must not delay. 

Down the narrow pathway the little 
party clattered noisily Frank and D'Arcy 
leading on their sure-footed ponies at.a 
hand gallop, while Joyce, attended by 
Major Verinder, followed at a less reckless 
pace ; and in the rear went a small retinue 
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“He placed the sparkling thing in the 
girl's hand.” 


of Singhalese, urging on their horses, and 
bandying jests in their own language. 


Soon they had gained the road, along 
which the motley crowd was eagerly 
making its way. The throng thickened 
as they approached the temple, and 
Major Verinder called to the rest of their 
party to close in round Joyce and protect 
her from the close proximity of the 
excited votaries of Buddha. 

Suddenly they were all brought to a 
standstill. A richly decorated palanquin 
in front of them, carried by smartly 
dressed bearers, had stopped to deposit 
its burden at the feet of the huge sculp- 
tured elephants guarding the entrance. 
One of Dering’s syces volunteered some 
information. 

“The Princess Avica is going to her 
warship at the shrine; she comes here 
every day now to pray. They say it is 
the great and holy Vikrama who has 
evoked the spirit of devotion in the noble 
lady, who was not always thus given to 
the thought of religion in former days.” 

There was a sly twinkle in the man’s 
eyes, and the sound of a slight mockery 
in his voice as he spoke; but one of his 


fellow-servants sternly rebuked his 
flippancy, and silenced him. 

“ Ah, Mutsumi; you have good cause 
to respect the Holy Man, for did he not 
bring you back to life from the very edge 
of the grave?” said a voice near to them 
in the crowd. And the speaker then 
began to relate to his neighbours, how 
this self-same man, Mutsumi, had been 
carried dying to Vikrama from the 
Sahib’s house, and had soon returned 
there joyfully on foot, cured of his 
ailments. 

Meanwhile the crowd began to move 
on, but the Dering party, dismounting 
at the entrance, left their ponies in 
charge of the syces, and passed in with 
the rest of the worshippers without further 
hindrance. They waited for a few 
moments in the vestibule, while Mutsumi 
went in search of one of the priests to act 
asa guide to them. Joyce instinctively 
drew closer to Verinder, and slipped a 
trembling little hand through his arm as 
he stood beside her. The strangeness and 
novelty of her surroundings caused her 
some secret alarm, to which, however, 
she could not openly confess in the pre- 
sence of her brother, after his opposition 
to her coming there. 

Two huge candelabra, lighted with 
hundreds. of candles, threw a weird and 
flickering light over the excited faces of 
the people pressing on to the inner shrine, 
their briliiant many-hued clothing lend- 
ing a richness of Oriental colouring to 
the dark interior of the building. Four 
monstrous elephants’ tusks, planted 
upright like obelisks, cast long slanting 
shadows across the pavements, and 
between these passed or knelt the devout, 
while the clang and crash of many instru- 
ments came rolling through the temple, 
echoing strangely in the lofty rcof, and 
growing ever louder as the voices of the 
people joined in with the wild chants. 

A stately, yellow-robed figure now 
approached, and beckoning Dering and 
his friends, led them in solemn silence up 
a flight of steps, on through a gallery, 
and finally ushered them into a long, 
narrow room above. All daylight was 
excluded, and only one small lamp threw 
its dim rays around, like a miniature oasis 
in a desert of gloom. At first Joyce 
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could distinguish nothing, but presently, 
becoming accustomed to the semi-dark- 
ness, she made out a tall figure standing 
erect at the further end of the room; then 
she caught the outline of a noble face, 
and encountered the commanding glance 
of dark lustrous eyes fixed upon her, 
which drew her forward unconsciously, 
until she was within a few paces of their 
owner. All perception of her strange 
surroundings seemed suddenly effaced ; 
she only felt those wonderful eyes looking 
deep down into her own,».as though, 
indeed, they could read her very soul. 
Then a voice echoed softly through the 
silent room, a voice melodious and 
thrilling, but with its sound the spell was 
broken, and she knew this being before 
her was but human after all, living, 
breathing, like herself. She could see 
the man who confronted her quite plainly 
now. He was of unusual height, which 
was accentuated by the flowing yellow 
robe he wore, and which lent a certain 
air of majesty to his demeanour. On his 
breast a jewel glittered, with a strange 
and ever-changing iridescence. Why did 
she long to clasp it in her hands, and 
feast her eyes and heart upon its wondrous 
beauty ? 

“ Joyce |” 

She started as though awakened from 
a deep sleep. 

“Joyce, this is Vikrama, and he is 
asking you what you require of him. Of 
course he does not speak English, and as 
you know very little of his language, 
I expect I shall have to act as interpreter.” 

“Oh, Frank,” she eagerly replied, “ do 
ask him what is that lovely thing he 
wears upon his breast. How beautiful 
it is! It seems like sparkling liquid 
moonlight and fire blended into one.” 

Joyce saw an enigmatical smile pass 
over Vikrama’s face while Frank trans- 
lated her words to him. Then again the 
great man spoke, and she understood his 
request that she should approach nearer 
to him. While she hesitated Frank urged 
upon her: “Go forward, Joyce; he says 
you may examine the jewel if you wish. 
It is his talisman.” 

She stepped to Vikrama’s side, and rais- 
ing the pendant by the chain suspended 
round his neck, he placed the sparkling 
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thing in the girl’s hand. A crimson 
thrill passed through her at its cold touch ; 
every nerve in her body seemed suddenly 
to vibrate as at some magnetic influence. 
She bent over it, murmuring low, “ What 
are you, lovely thing? What are you?” 
It appeared to her that some unknown 
life throbbed in its trembling heart. Rays 
of the ruby, emerald, and sapphire were 
emitted; and, quivering with hidden fire 
into one exquisite entrancing harmony, 
its beauty seemed to penetrate to her 
very soul and pervade her entire being. 
She was floating away, floating into 
space, drifting: into a sea of many 
coloured lights, a dimness was creeping 
over her, a soft cadence as of distant 
bells sounded in her ears, and thus 
lulled to slumber she slipped into un- 
consciousness. 


IV. 

OYCE opened her eyes to encounter 
those of her brother, bent upon her 
in anxious consternation. 

“Where am I?” she asked, raising 
herself upon one arm, and looking round 
her with the mystified gaze of a person 
suddenly awakened from deep sleep in 
some strange place. Passing a hand 
across her eyes, she tried to recall the 
train of circumstances which had led to 
her present surroundings. 

She was lying on the cool pavement 
under a broad portico, suggesting to her 
mind the entrance to some magnificent 
cathedral. Deep marble steps led down- 
ward to a sheet of gleaming water, on 
whose placid surface the spreading 
branches of tall trees were reflected. 

“ Are you better, my dear child?” 

Frank’s voice recalled her once more 
from her dreamy absorption in the lovely 
scene beneath, and as she turned her eyes 
slowly upon him, the sight of his anxious, 
perturbed, face, with those of Major 
Verinder and George D'Arcy beyond, 
stirred her memory to some indistinct 
remembrance of what had happened. 

“Better? I am quite well, Frank, 
but so tired. Did I fall asleep? I can’t 
remember.” 

She made an effort to rise from her 
recumbent position, but Frank laid a 
gently detaining hand on her shoulder. 
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“ Lie still for a few minutes, little girl. 
Rest your head on this pillow,” he said, 
placing a soft, silken cushion beneath 
her. “That confounded place was too 
hot for you. You fainted, and gave us 
all a fine fright.” 

At that moment the white-clad figure 
of a young native woman glided noise- 
lessly with bare feet across the pavement 
from the arched doorway beyond. She 
carried a silver goblet in her hand, and 
her dark face wore an expression of 
reverential awe as she approached and 
offered the cup to Joyce on bended knees. 

“The Princess Avica sends greetings, 
and begs you to drink of this cup, whose 
contents will revive you. She has heard 
from the great Vikrama of your indis- 
position, and she places her palanquin at 
your service, and will be pleased if you 
will go into her palace and rest there 
until you are recovered.” 

Joyce took the goblet from the girl’s 
hand and raised it to her lips. It con- 
tained a clear, amber-coloured liquid, 
which had a curious taste, a bitter-sweet, 
as though the draught had been brewed 
from the combined essences of rose and 
syringa. But even the small amount she 
swallowed had a marvellously reviving 
effect upon her; the lassitude passed 
from her languid limbs, new life seemed 
instilled into her, the colour crept back 
into her pale cheeks, and she rose with 
some of her accustomed vigour, saying: 

“Pray convey to the princess my grate- 
ful thanks for her kind thought of me, 
and say to her that I now find myself 
sufficiently recovered to ride home.”’ 

Frank and the other two men entreated 
her to take advantage of the princess’s 
offer. They said that the sun was already 
high, and before the end of the journey 
the heat would be intense. 

Joyce, however, would only relinquish 
the ride on condition that she should be 
carried straight home, and permission to 
that effect having been gained from the 
Princess Avica, the palanquin was 
brought round to the portico by its 
gaily dressed bearers. Joyce took her 
seat in it, and leant back with a sigh of 
relief amongst its luxurious cushions. 

“T am so sorry to have spoiled your ex- 
pedition and given so much trouble,” she 


said to Major Verinder, who was arrang- 
ing the silken curtains to screen her from 
the curious gaze of the crowd whom she 
would have to pass on leaving the temple. 
“I never fainted before in my life, and 
cannot understand how it happened. Tell 
me how it was.” 

“You were examining Vikrama’s talis- 
man, the famous snake-stone which he 
wears round his neck, and which is sup- 
posed to have conferred extraordinary 
powers on him, when suddenly you fell 
forward. He caught you in his arms 
before we could interpose or realise what 
was happening. Then to our horror we 
saw that your eyes were closed, and that 
you were apparently unconscious. We 
rushed forward to your assistance; he 
waved us back with an imperious gesture, 
bent down and murmured a few words 
in your ear, and then, placing you in 
Dering’s arms, bade him carry you here 
to the open air while he would send for 
someone to assist you.” 

“T feel as though I had been asleep for 
hours,” Joyce answered positively. “I 
had such a strange dream. I seemed to 
be far away in a forest glade, surrounded 
by gigantic trees from which drooped 
garlands of bright-hued flowering creepers ; 
the moon was shining full on my face, 
and lighted up the whole scene with per- 
fect distinctness. A soft murmur at my 
feet attracted my attention; there, all 
around me, were serpents of all shades 
and kinds, such beautiful creatures, many- 
coloured and glittering like jewels. The 
strange part of my dream was that I felt 
no fear of them. I seemed to know they 
were my friends. I felt that they loved 
me, and that I belonged to them. They 
crept closely around me, and one enor- 
mous python laid its shining head upon 
my feet, and seemed to fawn upon me, as 
though it craved my notice. It was all 
so wonderful. 1 believe I am still half 
asleep.” 

She laughed softly, and, leaning back, 
closed hereyes, murmuring softly, ‘*Good- 
bye, come home soon.” 

Major Verinder stood for a moment 
gazing down at the beautiful flower-like 
face beside him, with waxen eyelids 
closed over the violet eyes, the long, dark 
fringed lashes resting on the soft cheeks, 
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whose delicate tint recalled that of a 
wild rose bloom. 

Frank’s voice roused him from his 
momentary abstraction, saying : 

“The horses are ready, Verinder, it is 
time we were off.” 

Soon they were ascending the mountain 
path again, and threading their way 
through the intricate track in the forest. 
The three friends rode in close attendance 
on the palanquin, but the narrowness of 
the pathway obliged them to go in single 
file. Frank and D’Arcy led the way, and 
Verinder, separated from them by the 
palanquin, was silent and absorbed in 
thought. The gravity on his face deep- 
ened as he pondered over the meeting with 
Vikrama, and its strange effect on Joyce. 
Then, with startled surprise, the recollec- 
tion returned to him of the priest’s last 
words to him as they parted in the temple 
at the head of the steps which led to the 
outer court. He was helping Frank to 
carry Joyce, when he felt a slight touch 
upon hisarm; above him, Vikrama’s face 
bent down towards his own. There was 
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an eager, efpectant expression on the 
usually impassive face of the priest, as 
he said, with his dark eyes fixed on 
Verinder : 

“[ remember you. 
before.” 

He simply shook his head in reply, 
thinking the man had made a mistake; 
but Vikrama reiterated with marked em- 
phasis : 

“Yes, we have met before; I never 
forget.” 

It was curious. Could they have crossed 
each other’s path twelve years before, 
when Verinder had first visited the 
island? It was possible, but Vikrama’s 
manner had implied that their former 
meeting had been fraught with some 
special interest to them both. 


We have met 


V. 
FEW days after her visit to the 


temple, Joyce, quite recovered 
from her sudden indisposition, was 
resting in her favourite seat in the verandah 
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awaiting Frank’s return from Kandy, 
where he had gone on business early that 
morning. The afternoon was far ad- 
vanced, but the heat was still intense. 
Silence reigned round the Dering bunga- 
low, and all nature seemed overcome with 
drowsiness and exhaustion. After one or 
two futile attempts at letter-writing, Joyce 
had resigned herself to the universal con- 
dition of dolce-far-niente. She was touch- 
ing intermittently the strings of her 
guitar, when a shadow, falling suddenly 
on the floor before her, caused her to raise 
her eyes quickly from the instrument she 
held. 

A tall, yellow-clad figure was standing 
motionless at the head of the verandah 
steps, and Joyce sprang to her feet with a 
cry of surprise as she recognised the 
majestic form of Vikrama. His dark eyes 
were fixed upon her with a solemn, in- 
scrutable expression, and as she involun- 
tarily uttered his name he bent his head 
in greeting, while a smile flitted across 
his face which illuminated his noble 
features with an additional beauty. 

Joyce had gained some slight know- 
ledge of the native language during her 
residence in the island, and when the 
priest addressed her in his low, musical 
voice, she understood his courteous in- 
quiry as to her health and well-being. 
She replied in halting sentences, and in 
tones which trembled with a sudden 
agitation. Vikrama’s presence inspired 
her with a strange mixture of feelings, in 
which alarm at this man’s powerful in- 
fluence struggled with a sense of admira- 
tion for his splendid physique and the 
imposing dignity of his manner. 

“TI come to warn you of impending 
disaster,” he said, slowly approaching her. 
“ This place is dangerous for you. Storms 
are threatening, from which soon there 
will be no escape. Leave here quickly, 
and go to some quiet retreat at a distance, 
where you can find safety until the hour 
of peril is past.” 

The thought passed like a flash through 
Joyce’s mind that Frank had appeared 
unnaturally perturbed when he left her 
that morning. He had begged her to 
remain within the compound, and had 
said to Matsumi, as he mounted his horse, 
“Take great care of the Mem sahib,” 


to which the servant had replied bya low 
salaam, placing his hand upon his heart. 

Joyce had thought that Frank was only 
anxious about her health, but now 
Vikrama’s words cast a different meaning 
on her brother’s care for her. Major 
Verinder had also sent thema “chit” the 
day before to say he was going over to 
Colombo for a couple of days, to make 
arrangements for obtaining some extra 
troops at Kandy. Her heart beat very fast 
as she replied in an imploring tone to 
Vikrama : 

“But you, who are all-powerful here, 
—you, with your great and undisputed 
influence, can you not avert the danger 
and calm the storm?” 

“What hand can stay the mighty 
torrent rushing from the mountain’s 
brow to the sea, or who can check the 
flames that issue from the heart of a 
volcano when it is roused to fury? No 
man can oppose either the torrent or the 
flames, but those who are wise will 
escape in time from the approaching 
destruction.” 

There was silence fora moment. Then 
he added, “ But you, white flower of the 
sea, you shall not perish in the storm 
that threatens you—Vikrama has spoken. 
His voice shall protect you, and his hand 
shall guide you safely past the peril.” 

He laid a hand on her clasped fingers 
with a firm grasp. His touch sent a 
thrill vibrating through every nerve in 
her frame. He bent towards her, his 
dark eyes even dwelt with vehement 
intensity upon her face. 

“ Beautiful white flower of the sea,’’ he 
reiterated ; then, raising her hands to his 
lips, he kissed them passionately, and 
with a whispered word, “ Farewell,” was 
gone in a moment from her side. 

Joyce sank pale and trembling on her 
seat. Was she awake, and in her senses, 
or was it all some wild dream or 
imagination of her fancy? Could it be 
possible that the great man so adored 
and worshipped, Vikrama, had been here 
face to face with her, speaking to her, 
holding her hands in his? Then, as the 
remembrance returned to her of the warm 
kisses he had pressed upon them, a wave 
of crimson colour swept from her neck 
over her brow. She hid her face in her 
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hands, and the blinding tears which had 
risen in her eyes overflowed and rolled 
down her cheeks. What strange power 
did this man possess to arouse in her such 
overpowering and conflicting emotions ? 


22] 


“T have something most important to 
say to you, dear little woman,” he said 
to Joyce as they mounted the verandah 
steps together, she hanging affectionately 
on his arm. 


“A tall, yellow-clad fiyure was standing at the head of the verandah.” 


‘The sound of a horse swiftly approach- 
ing was most welcome to her at that 
moment—it heralded Frank’s retumn—and 
hastily concealing all traces of her past 
excitement, Joyce ran to meet her brother. 
He looked pale and tired, and seemed 
weighed down by the sense of some great 
and pressing responsibility. 


““Not now, dear,” she whispered with 
a loving pressure of her small white 
fingers. ‘Rest for a few minutes first ; 
you are so tired and hot, poor boy. 
Mutsumi, bring the Sahib a peg to refresh 
him.” 

Frank cast himself into a seat with an 
air of thorough exhaustion. “I’m dead 
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beat,” he said wearily, “I’ve had an 
awful day of it.” 

“Is Mr. D’Arcy coming home to-night?’ 
Joyce asked, as he drank off the cooling 
draught Mutsumi had brought him. 

“No—he’s wanted; they can’t spare 
him. Colonel Mason wanted me to stay 
on and help him. Joyce, dear, you must 
be brave.” He rose and drew the slim 
figure towards him. “We are in great 
trouble. There is a threatened rising of 
the people against the old king, whose 
authority we English are bound to 
support. In case of any outbreak your 
isolated position here would expose you 
to great danger. I want you to come 
back with me to Kandy to-night. Colonel 
Mason has ordered all the women and 
children into the fort, and you will be 
safest in their company. There may be 
no real cause for alarm at the present, 
but it is best to err on the side of 
prudence.” 

“T don’t feel a bit afraid here with 
you, Frank ; and the servants are all so 
devoted to me that I feel absolutely secure 
of their protection. Please let me stay 
here with you. I should so hate to be 
boxed up in that horrid old fort. I am 
sure I am far safer here in this quiet place 
than I could be in Kandy, surrounded by 
all those people who, you say, are plotting 
an insurrection.” 

“We're safe enough here at present, 
but later it might be impossible to make 
our way into the fort, and in case of any 
revolt the English would be the first to 
be attacked. There is real danger for 
you, Joyce. You're a helpless girl, and 
when I am away, as I must be, who is to 
take care of you? I must speak out 
plainly to you now, though I would fain 
shield you from all this trouble and 
anxiety.” 

“TI know there is danger, Frank. I 
have already received a warning to that 
effect.” 

Then she told him of Vikrama’s strange 
and umexpected appearance at the 
bungalow that afternoon. 

“T don’t like the look of things at all,” 
Frank said at the end of her narration. 
“For Vikrama to take so decided a 
step shows that a crisis is imminent. He 
would never have come here unless he 
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was absolutely certain of trouble impend- 
ing over our heads. Strange he should 
be so interested in your welfare.” Frank 
pondered awhile anxiously. Joyce's 
communication seemed to have added to 
his burden of care. 

“] wish to Heaven I had sent you to 
Colombo with Verinder. He offered to 
take you, but D’Arcy pooh-poohed all 
idea of immediate trouble, and said it 
was only a trumpery zenana conspiracy, 
which would end in a few throats being 
cut inside the palace.” 

“Let us stay here quietly. to-night, at 
all events, Frank. We can make every- 
thing secure here in the bungalow, and 
tell the servants to keep a good look-out. 
I am sure we can depend on their fidelity,” 
Joyce suggested. 

‘“Mutsumi is as staunch as steel, and 
Baldur is safe enough ; but, as to the rest, 
they would go whichever way the wind 
blew.” 

“Tt will be dusk in half an hour, Frank, 
and although it will be moonlight later, 
yet I should be really frightened to ride 
to Kandy at night if there is any like- 
lihood of treachery. Let us, at all events, 
wait till to-morrow and see what happens 
in the meantime.” 

“Very well, I'll send one of the boys 
into Kandy on some pretext to-night, 
and he will bring us back the latest news, 
and then we shall know how to act.” 

Frank, with his kindly, easy-going 
nature, lacked the decision of character 
which was necessary in this emergency. 
His oscillation and dislike of all trouble 
prompted the postponement of any duty 
of an unpleasant nature; and thus he 
had allowed the chances of placing Joyce 
in safety to slip by, and now still put off 
any definite steps on her behalf. 


VI. 


KANDY. 


T was past midnight, but Kandy was 
still wide awake and full of the noise 


and unrest of teeming life. In its 
narrow streets the people were hurrying 
to and fro in all directions, while in the 
bazaar the crowd collected in congested 
knots, where they eagerly discussed in low 
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tones some topic of universal and absorb- 
ing interest. The fort alone lay wrapped in 
apparent slumber, but within its closed 
gates vigilant eyes were still keeping 
careful watch over the doings .of the 
turbulent throng outside. Even at the 
palace—usually at this hour plunged in 
darkness and silence when the old king 
had gone to rest—there was still to be 
heard the clamour of revelry and laughter, 
mixed with sounds of music and dancing. 
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corner of the garden above the banqueting 
hall were drawn aside and a veiled form 
threw down a garland of flowers at the 
feet of old Pelina Taliva, the king’s chief 
minister and most trusted councillor. 
This man, formerly the head priest at a 
temple many miles north of Kandy, had 
gained an unbounded influence over the 
king, and had relinquished the office of 
his priesthood to devote his energies to 
the service of the State. He it was who 


“ The dancing girls disported themselves.” 


Princess Avica, a sister-in-law of the 
king, and the widowed mother of his 
heir, young Runji, was holding high 
festival at the palace, and had bidden 
there all the court and the most influential 
of the Kandyans to celebrate the birthday 
of her son. 

Throughout the evening they had been 
feasting and drinking, while the dancing 
girls disported themselves in light attire 
for the delectation of the guests. The 
princess herself had not been visible ex- 
cept on one occasion, when for a moment 
the silken curtains which screened a 
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really held the reins of government that 
directed the whole course of events in the 
island. The king was a mere cypher, a 
puppet in Taliva’s hands, and in those of 
Princess Avica, his young and beautiful 
sister-in-law. These two clever and un- 
scrupulous people usurped power in the 
kingdom, and Taliva had increased his 
prestige and popularity by placing his 
young protégé, the now celebrated Vik- 
rama, as chief priest at the great temple 
at Kandy. A rumour was afloat that the 
crafty old minister had still deeper laid 
plans in his mind, and it was hinted that 
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the rising of Vikrama to the highest 
honours would be a popular and accept- 
able measure amongst the enthusiastic 
believers in the young priest’s gifts and 
powers. 

Many eyes were raised towards the 
balcony when the garland fell at Taliva’s 
feet; he raised it respectfully from the 
ground and made a sign as of salutation 
to the figure above. ‘Then the curtains 
were closed again, though doubtless 
through the carved lattice beyond many 


bright eyes were bent eagerly upon the 


revellers beneath. 

But this token of favour from the royal 
lady had evidently suggested some hidden 
meaning to itsrecipient. It was a signal, 
doubtless, between them, and a few 
minutes later Taliva quitted his place at 
the upper table—whence already the 
king had taken his departure—and 
abruptly passing through the curtained 
archway he made his way through a long 
corridor out on to the terraced walk 
beyond. In the palace gardens every 
object could be discerned as clearly as by 
day in the bright moonlight, and Taliva 
advanced with deliberate steps towards a 


clump of wide-spreading banyan trees 
beneath whose shadow his keen eyes had 
already detected a waiting figure. 

“It is well, my son,” he said, when 
quite close to the motionless figure. “I 
rejoice that you have thus quickly obeyed 


the princess’s summons. With to-mor- 
row’s light the fruition of our long-laid 
plans will be accomplished. You have 
but to play your part well in the forth- 
coming drama, and the position I have 
designed for you will be achieved. 
Vikrama, already idolised by the people, 
will hold undisputed and supreme power 
in the land.” 

He paused for a moment. There was 
silence between the twomen. Vikrama’s 
dark eyes were gazing far away over the 
moonlight scene towards the distant range 
of wood-crowned mountains. 

“Supreme power!” he said at last, 
dreamily. “Can a greater power be 
bestowed upon me than I already possess 
in the hearts of the people?” 

“You will be king,” Taliva said in his 
low, crafty” voice. “You will cast the 
yellow robe you wear into the waters of 
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the lake, and with it all the restrictions 
and responsibilities of the priesthood. 
You will be free: free to enjoy life, free 
to take to yourself as wife the beautiful 
and noble lady who has chosen you to 
reign by her side.”’ 

“Free?” There was a ring of scorn in 
Vikrama’s voice. “Do you call it free- 
dom to bind myself to the will of another, 
with the irksome duties of the detestable 
sycophancy of a court? This kingdom 
which you offer me, Taliva, is but another 
name for bondage; there is but one true 
life of freedom—the life of the woods and 
hills.” 

He raised his arms and stretched them 
towards the horizon with a gesture of 
intense desire. 

Taliva laid a hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, and anxiously scrutinised the 
handsome face with its rapt expression of 
far-away absorption. 

“Vikrama, my son, you will not fail us 
at the last; you do not intend to forsake 
us at this critical moment, with everything 
depending upon your fidelity to our 
cause ?”” 

Vikrama was unmoved by this appeal. 

“ The term you employ—that of fidelity 
—suggests some promised adherence. I 
have given no promise, sworn no oath of 
allegiance. Hitherto I have played but a 
passive part in this drama, which appears 
to me but a paltry intrigue, uninteresting 
and petty. As to the woman, she is naught 
to me, and, if I had wished to join you in 
this matter, would prove but a hindrance 
and an obstacle. ‘he Princess Avica 
is 

“Hush!” muttered the old man, press- 
ing hard with his thin, sinewy hand upon 
Vikrama’s shoulder. There was the slight 
rustle of silken garments near them, and 
from the further side of the banyan grove 
a woman's figure in white gauzy draperies 
came swiftly through the low-growing 
branches of the trees towards them. 

“You have heard—Taliva has told you 
that all goes forward in settled order 
towards success.” Avica spoke in gasp- 
ing accents, which betrayed her great 
excitement. “To-morrow we will hail 
youas king, and the sceptre will be placed 
within your hands, which you will know 
so well how to wield.” 
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‘‘Vikvama raised the princess gently from the ground.” 


“ Princess, lam aman of humble tastes. 
The distinction which you wish to confer 
upon me is too great for one so lowly. I 
pray you excuse me from this great 
honour, for which I am unfit.” 

“Nay, my lord, it is you who will 
confer an honour by accepting the homage 
of your admiring subjects. You, the true 
descendant of the gods, are too great and 
noble to consort with your servant, who 
kisses the ground hallowed by your sacred 
feet.” 

She suited the action to her words, 
and stooping her proud head, bent low 
before him, until her lips touched the 
ground. 

Vikrama stood silent, regarding the 
stooping woman before him with a look 
of pity, mingled with aversion. Taliva 
had withdrawn some paces from them 
further into the shade of the trees, and 
watched the interview between them with 
keen interest. 

Vikrama raised the princess gently 
from the ground. “The Princess Avica 
should kneel at no man’s feet; rather it 
is to her the obeisance should be made,” 
he said with stern gravity. The gauzy 
veil had fallen from her head, her dark 


eyes were raised to his with a strange 
look of pleading, which seemed quite 
unsuitable to her imperious style of 
beauty. Clasping her hands, she cried 
with passionate fervour: “ My lord, I but 
worship at the feet of him to whom my 
heart does lowliest homage; to-morrow 
all our people shall know, and join in 
admiration for him who is my life, my 
king.” 

The passion that vibrated in every 
tone and gesture was fraught with such 
intensity that he recoiled with an expres- 
sion of disgust on his face as she bent 
towards him; and Taliva, from his place 
of watching, noticing the action, and 
knowing the young man’s proud indepen- 
dence of character. feared some scornful 
rejoinder would follow which might lead 
to a quarrel between these two fierce 
natures. 

Quickly approaching them, he whis- 
pered some words of caution to the 
princess, adding: “To-morrow, at day- 
break, Vikrama will be here: the king 
will be deposed from the throne, the 
English surprised and overpowered in 
the fort, where we hold them in our 
grasp, and you, with Vikrama, will be 
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proclaimed king and queen. Meantime, 
discretion and patience. Our absence 
from the palace must not be observed. 
Let us each now return whence we 
came, and await calmly the development 
of our plans.” He led the princess 
towards the palace, and Vikrama, turning 
from them, passed swiftly and silently 
out of sight. 


VIL. 
FLIGHT. 


OYCE and Frank sat up late that 
night talking together, while Frank 
smoked. They were waiting for the 

return of one of the syces, whom they 
had sent to Kandy with a note for George 
D’Arcy, asking him how matters were 
progressing in the town, and whether 
there was any pressing need for Joyce to 
seek refuge in the fort. The hours went 
on, but the messenger did not come back, 
although he had been mounted on a good 
pony; and this fact of the man’s non- 
appearance seemed to Frank in itself an 
omen of ill tidings. He had begged 
Joyce to go to bed, but she would not 
leave him, declaring she was not tired, 
and could not possibly sleep even if she 
went to her room. At last, about two 
o’clock, Frank asserted his authority. 

“You do not know what you may be 
called upon to do to-morrow ; if we have 
to face any struggle it is as well to 
husband one’s strength and be as fresh 
as possible; go and try to sleep, at all 
events,” he said to his sister. 

All his boyish, good-humoured earnest- 
ness seemed to have vanished; he was 
grave and harassed, and his intense 
depression had at last communicated itself 
to Joyce. She tried hard to appear 
cheerful and calm, but in reality she 
shared Frank’s alarm, and was fully aware 
now of their isolated and helpless posi- 
tion if the natives should turn against 
them. The bungalow was some miles 
distant from the fort, where, after all, 
there was but a handful of English troops, 
not numbering more than fifty men alto- 
gether. The Europeans in and around 
Kandy could be counted on the fingers. 
What could this scattered few do against 
the native population if they suddenly 
assumed a hostile aspect towards them ? 
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Joyce wished most devoutly they had 
both accompanied Major Verinder on his 
journey to Colombo that morning, where 
they would have been comparatively 
secure. 

“Good night, Frank, dear,” she said, 
laying her soft cheek against his. “ Don’t 
worry yourself. To-morrow we will set 
forth together, and make our way either 
to Kandy or Colombo.” 

“ Good night, little girl,” he replied, 
affectionately, passing his hand over her 
smooth head. “I'll take care of you; 
don’t be afraid.” 

She kissed him and passed through the 
venetian-shuttered door into her own 
room beyond. There she paused for a 
moment, and stood watching him, as he 
leant back in his chair, with the rings of 
smoke curling high above his head, which 
was resting on his hand in a contempla- 
tive manner—his fearless blue eyes, 
generally so full of laughter and fun, now 
clouded with anxiety, a deep line mark- 
ing itself between his eyebrows as he 
pondered over the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Ah! how often in after years that 
picture of him rose before her mind as she 
saw him thus for the last time Hadshe 
but known! But no presentiment of the 
coming evil was revealed to her. In her 
room, Anna, her ayah, was lying asleep in 
acornerona mat. She awakened imme- 
diately and sprang to her feet, saying: 
“ Ah, missie! bad dreams—bad dreams ! 
Trouble coming to missie.” 

And she went about the room shaking 
her head dolefully, and muttering under 
her breath as she waited on Joyce. She 
was brushing out her mistress’s beautiful 
fair hair, a task which she loved, as she 
took a great pride in the care of Joyce’s 
beauty, when suddenly she paused and 
held up a warning hand. 

“Hush! Listen!” she said in a warn- 
ing tone. ‘“ Men coming—voices!” 

Joyce could hear nothing for a few 
seconds; then some indistinct sound 
made itself heard. Anna laid a finger to 
her lips and crept to the window, where 
she peeped cautiously through the 
shutters. She turned a terrified face 
towards Joyce, her lips forming the words 
—‘“ Men there.” 

Then Joyce heard the sound of Mut- 
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sumi’s voice calling out something, 
followed by the confusion of hurrying, 
stamping feet, and amidst angry voices 
she could distinguish Frank speaking in 
authoritative tones. She was preparing 
to dash through the door to join him, but 
Anna caught her by the two wrists and 
held her as in a vice, saying excitedly : 

“Missie will be killed—stop here 
quiet.” Then there was a crashing as of 
some heavy pieces of furniture being over- 
turned, followed by loud yells and cries 
which made Joyce sick and faint with 
terror. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she cried, 
struggling to free herself from Anna’s 
grasp. At that moment there came a soft 
tapping at the window frame, and a man’s 
voice whispered, ‘‘ Come, quick!” 

“ Mutsumi ! ” Anna exclaimed, flying to 
the window and opening the shutter with 
quick, noiseless fingers. 

“ Quick, missie !” 
Mut-umi said, putting 
his head into the room. 
“They have killed the 
sahib, and will kill you 
if they find you.... 
Come with me and 
Anna, we will hide 
you.... 

Scarcely conscious of 
what she was doing, or 
where she was going, 
Joyce was hurried 
along the verandah, 
down the steps, and 
creeping under the 
shadow of the trees 
away from the clamour 
at the other side of the 
house. In another 
moment they were 
threading their way 
along a narrow beaten 
track of the jungle 
which led towards the 
mountains. Joyce 
would have fallen but 
for the support of 
Mutsumi and Anna; 
her feet in her thin 
slippers were bruised 
and wounded, and her 
long hair,4 caught in 
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the trailing creepers and prickly plants, 
was tangled and torn as they struggled on. 

At last they paused to take breath. 
Joyce sank to the ground exhausted, and 
Anna, kneeling beside her, gathered up 
the long tresses of Joyce’s hair, and wound 
them quickly and deftly round her head. 
Then, softly rubbing the poor girl’s list- 
less, drooping hands between herown,she 
murmured in soothing accents, “ Poor 
little Missie Joyce. My poor little missie! 
Anna and Mutsumi will be good to you, 
and take care of you.” 

Mutsumi then said anxiously : 

“If we can make our way to the cave 
above, we shall be quite safe there. But 
we must not delay now, for they may be 
on our trail.” 

Laboriously, and with slipping, lag- 
ging footsteps, the two women followed 
himonwards as heclimbed the crag before 


“ She paused and held up a warning hand.” 
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him. Several times Joyce thought she 
must have fallen, and moaned in despair 
as her foothold failed her, but Mutsumi, 
strong and agile, managed somehow to 
support and drag them upwards, and at 
last, as they crept through a small fissure 
in the rock, he cried exultantly, “Safe!” 
and Joyce sank unconsciously on the 
ground. 


VIII. 


BALDUR’S STORY. 


* C*OMEONE is creeping up the rock,” 
S Anna said, as she leaned over the 
ledge in front of their hiding 
place, and peered down into the semi- 
obscurity at the close-growing shrubs and 
trees beneath. “If it is Mutsumi return- 
ing, it is well; but if it bea stranger who 
comes, then for him it will be ill”; and 
she laid her strong brown hands on a 
fragment of rock lying near, while the 
gleam in her dark eyes foretold a short 
shrift to an unwelcome intruder. Joyce 
was lying within the cave on a heap of 
leaves and branches, which Mutsumi had 
collected for her to rest on. Worn out 
with grief and fatigue, she lay there, 
white and motionless. She had scarcely 
moved since Mutsumi had led Anna and 
her there in the early morning hours. It 
was now past mid-day, and but for a 
draught of water which her faithful ser- 
vant had brought to her from a stream 
near, nothing had passed her lips. Her 
face wore a dull, hopeless look of despair- 
ing sorrow. Many hours had passed since 
she had found refuge in this rocky nest, 
and now she and Anna were awaiting 
Mutsumi’s return from a voyage of dis- 
covery he had taken to the bungalow. 

The silence that followed Anna’s words 
was broken only by the sound far beneath 
them of the occasional rattling of loose 
stones rolling down the hillside. Anna, 
rigid with expectancy, watched and 
listened, leaning over the edge of the 
cliff; then a bird’s cry was softly borne up 
to her on the wind. 

“Mutsumi!” she cried joyfully, spring- 
ing to her feet, and a few moments later 
his dark form emerged from the under- 
growth, and dragging himself up to the 
level of the cave, he stood before them at 
its entrance. He threw a bundle he carried 
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on the ground, and wiped the moisture 
from his forehead. At his appearance 
Joyce roused herself from her lethargy, 
and raising herself on one elbow, she 
inquired of him with agitation : 

“What news, Mutsumi? Is there any 
hope for the sahib?” 

“ Alas, Mem!” the man answered with 
a low salaam, “‘I am a bearer of ill tidings, 
and worse than we feared has come to 
pass. I made my way with caution to 
the bungalow ; all was still and silent. 
In the house only destruction met my 
eyes, Causing the bitter tears to flow from 
them. Then while I wept, a voice spoke 
near to me—‘ Alas! Mutsumi, that we 
should live to see this day.’ It was 
Baldur returned from Kandy, and he, with 
a heavy heart, told me all that had befallen 
him since he rode away last night. On 
reaching the town he found there a 
dreadful uproar and confusion. With 
difficulty he made his way to the fort, 
and delivered the letter to D’Arcy sahib, 
who bade him return with full haste, and 
beg Dering sahib to bring you without 
delay to the fort.” 

“Then why did he desert us,” Joyce 
asked with sudden anger. “If he had 
come to warn us, my dear brother would 
have been prepared—his life might have 
been saved.” 

“ Baldur was not unfaithful to you and 
the sahib, but when he reached the gates 
of the town, he found all egress was 
forbidden by order of the king, so going 
to the house of a kinsman, he gained a 
lodging for himself and horse till sunrise. 
All night the tumult raged, and with 
daylight the alarm sounded, and there 
was a sudden call toarms. Then Baldur 
went forth with his kinsman, the streets 
were full of armed men, and the report 
went about that the fort was captured 
from the English.” 

“The fort captured!” Joyce cried, 
clasping her hands in horror. “There 
must have been some black treachery.” 

“There were traitors there as well as 
elsewhere,” Mutsumi replied. “The old 
king had fled there from the palace for 
protection for the night, fearing assassina- 
tion, and he was made a prisoner, with 
all the English who had gathered there, 
believing himself to be quite safe.” 
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“Will they kill the king, do you 
think?” Joyce asked. “They surely 
would not dare to harm the English 
troops.” 

“They will dare any devilry. Listen, 
Mem, to Baldur’s story and what followed. 
He was carried in the press of people 
towards the Peradinia Gate. Presently 
there was a sudden rush, and then, 
accompanied by yells and shouts of 
derision, Baldur saw a strange procession 
approaching. First came the king, 
carried in his chair, and surrounded by 
some of his own guard. Then followed 
the English troops, followed by their 
officers, marching in order, and in their 
midst were all the foreigners, with the 
women and children who had taken 
refuge in the fort. These last were 
weeping sorely, and crying out as they 
were hurried along. The king looked as 
if he were quite unconscious of what 
were passing around him .: 

“ Oh, woe is me, that I should live to 
see this day,” Anna broke in with loud 
ejaculations of sorrow, beating her breast. 

Joyce begged her to be silent and 
control her grief, then she signed to 
Mutsumi to continue his narrative. 

“ Baldur followed in the crowds, and a 
soldier told him that Vikrama had been 
proclaimed king, and that a safe conduct 
out of the town had been promised by 
him to all foreigners, at which Baldur 
greatly rejoiced, for he saw D’Arcy sahib 
amongst them, who has been always 
kind and generous to us all.” 

“They crossed the bridge over the 
river, and then a halt was called under 
the great Peepal tree, where the women 
and sick could rest in the shade. Here 
Taliva rode up with the nobles and their 
followers, and a long consultation took 
place between them and the English. 
Taliva demanded that the king should 
be given up to them, but the poor old 
man wished to remain with the English, 
and they refused to leave him with Taliva 
unprotected. Then loud and angry words 
were spoken; Baldur-said he knew not 
how it happened. But suddenly there 
was an order given to fire, and then he 
saw the king’s troops charging the 
English ; they were all fighting hand to 
hand. The English held their own 
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bravely for a while, but they were cut 
down one by one, and then women and 
little children were all slaughtered under 
the great Peepal tree. D’Arcy sahib was 
the last man to fall. He stood sword in 
hand in front of a group of women, 
trying to protect them Then Baldur 
saw him go down, and the horrid work 
of bloodshed was soon finished; and 
then, beneath the great tree, only a heap 
of lifeless bodies remained, bleeding and 
disfigured. The king was carried back 
into the town, and Baldur, mounting his 
horse, rode in haste to the bungalow, 
only to find it deserted and in ruins, his 
master lying dead, and the Mem sahib 
gone, he knew not where.” 

A loud wail burst from Anna's lips as 
he ceased speaking; but Joyce, with 
closed eyes, and one long sigh of agony, 
fell back unconscious on the ground. 


IX. 
FAREWELL. 


UTSUMI and Anna were bending 
over the apparently lifeless girl, 
bathing her head with cold water, 

and trying to coax her back to conscious- 
ness, when a low, shrill whistle came 
from the rough track up the cliff, formed 
by the dried-up bed of a stream which 
led to the cave. 

“That is Baldur’s signal,” Mutsumi 
muttered. ‘‘ He promised to bring raiment 
as a disguise for the Mem sahib.” 

“See,” cried Anna, “ her eyelids quiver. 
She is coming back to life. Do you go 
and join Baldur and lead him here; I 
will attend to missie.” 

A few fluttering sighs, and then, with 
a sob, Joyce awoke again to the pain of 
life, awoke to the gradual remembrance 
and horror of her despair, awoke to the 
anguish of a heart wrung with the loss 
of a loved one, and to the weary, aching 
thought of her own forlorn and hopeless 
position. 

Anna, with the quick perception of an 
untutored affectionate nature, saw the 
fixed look of utter misery on her mis- 
tress’s wan face. Taking the girl’s cold, 
nerveless hands in her own, she covered 
them with her kisses, while her kot tears 
rained down unchecked upon them, and 
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she whispered low assurances of her 
devotion and love. “Anna will never 


leave her little missie, she will comfort 
. . » Poor missie! poor 


and care for her. 
missie |” 

The faithful creature’s passionate show 
of sympathy thawed Joyce's poor frozen 
heart. The tears at last began to flow, 
and with them came some relief to the 
grief which was bursting her heart. Anna 
held wine to Joyce’s lips, and begged her 
to drink of it, and to take some of the 
food which Mutsumi had brought from 
the bungalow. 

The sound of men’s voices approaching 
was heard. 

“It is Mutsumi and Baldur,” Anna 
said, and as she spoke the entrance to 
the cave was darkened by a tall figure. 
With a cry of amazement the woman 
bowed herself to the ground, saying, with 
a tone ofawe: “ Thetioly Man.” It was 
indeed Vikrama himself who entered the 
cave, followed by Mu'sumi and Baldur. 
Joyce found herself standing face to face 
with the priest, and flinging out both 
arms towards him with a gesture of wild 
reproach, she cried : 

“Ah! why did you not helpus? You 
said you were my friend. My brother and 
all my people are destroyed, and you, who 
with one word could have saved them, 
have cruelly condemned them to death.” 

“TI was not there,” he said, bending 
towards her. “Had I been present these 
false men of Kandy should have been 
held to their word. Last night I left the 
temple, and I knew nothing of this 
treachery.” 

“Can you say this?” Joyce said with 
indignation. ‘‘ You who, to further your 
own ambitions, and to become a king, 
have sacrificed your honour and your 
loyalty——” 

“To become a king,” Vikrama inter- 
rupted scornfully. ‘Think you that 
such an empty honour would have aught 
in it to attract me? No. | reign ina 
world of my own, over the minds and 
hearts of the people; to be king of 
Ceylon would be but a mockery to me. 
I care for neither the paltry title nor its 
accompanying glitter and display. Iam 
weary already of this turmoil in the 
hearts of men; my heart longs for the 
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grand solitude of the mountains, for the 
sovereignty and indep-ndence of the forest 
and its wild inhabitants. I have renounced 
the world, and have cast from me the 
yellow robe.” * 

As he sp»ke Joyce noticed that he no 
longer wore the long yellow robe in 
which she had always seen him. It had 
been replaced by dark draperies, in which 
rich hues of various colours were inter- 
woven. 

“Baldur has told us that you have 
been proclaimed king. Is it not so, 
Baldur ?” Joyce said, turning to the man. 

“In Kandy they told me that the great 
Vikrama was at the palace with the 
Princess Avica, and, the old king being 
deposed, they had been proclaimed king 
and queen in his stead.” 

“I left Kandy at the first hour of the 
morning,” Vikrama replied calmly. “As 
I crossed the river I stood for a minute on 
its margin, aud cast into the deep water 
the yellow robe which I shall never wear 
again. I have renounced the priesthood ; 
henceforth, those who would see me must 
seek me in my chosen place of abode, in 
the heart of the dense forests, and sur- 
rounded by a rocky barrier of mountains. 
But, before | go, 1 wilt fulfil my promise 
to you,” he said, bending his dark eyes on 
Joyce. *“*I will place you in safety, and 
then say farewell. Anna, help your mis- 
tress to put on the dress Baldur has 
brought in for her. We must leave this 
spot at once before the place of our retreat 
has been discovered.” 

Even Joyce’s most intimate friends 
would have failed to recognise her when 
she emerged later from the cave after 
undergoing a complete transformation at 
Anna’s hands. She wore a sarong, and 
bodice of dark silk, and over her head a 
long muslin veil was draped, and wound 
round her throat, which completely con- 
cealed her face from view. 

When the little party descended, after a 
troublesome climb, into the narrow path- 
way which led through the wood to the 
road, any stranger meeting them would 
have surmised that these were natives of 
al i aie ae 

* The priests of Ceylon, when they renounce 


the priesthood, cast the yellow robe they wore 
into the river, and are absolved from all vows. 
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the place—probably a masterand mistress 
with their three servants makiog their 
way on foot to a neighbouring village or 
returning from a pilgrimage to some 
adjacent shrine. 

It was growing dark when they ap- 
proached the village, and Vikrama bade 
Mutsumi go forward to the head-man 
there, saying : 

“Give him this scroll I have written, 
with this message from me. Tell him 
Vikrama craves his hospitality for four 
faithful followers, and a safe conduct for 


She awoke an hour later, wonderfully 
refreshed in mind and body, and was able 
to continue the journey. As she walked 
by Vikrama’s side, under the lofty, arch- 
ing branches of the trees, he was always 
ready to help and support her whenever 
they came into any rough or difficult part 
of the road. 

He spoke very little to her, but his eyes 
were full of the unspoken sympathy and 
admiration he felt for her. When he had 
dispatched Mutsumi on his errand to the 
village, he said to Joyce, “ To-morrow 


‘I have renounced the world and have cast from me the Yellow Robe.” 


them to Colombo under his protection. 
He will not refuse my appeal.” 

The danger and difficulty of the journey 
had served to distract Joyce’s thoughts 
from her unhappy condition, and the 
kindness and consideration with which 
she was treated by these four inhabitants 
of a strange land had brought some com- 
fort to her bruised spirit. ‘Fhey had rested 
for some time as they made their way 
through the forest. Joyce, spent with 
fatigue, and overcome with all the ex- 
citement and misery she had endured, 
dropped asleep from sheer exhaustion. 


you will be with the man you love. Iam 
taking you to him.” 

They were resting on a rocky ledge 
overhanging the river, where they were 
to await Mutsumi’s return. Night had 
now come—the early night of the East, 
and already the moon was high in the 
heavens. It shone upon Vikrama’s face, 
and enhanced by its radiance the lustre of 
the talisman which revealed itself on his 
breast between the folds of his robe. 
Joyce started from her deep reverie of sad- 
ness. 


To the question which her look of 
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wonder suggested, Vikrama replied: “I 
am leading you to your friend the soldier. 
He is a brave man, and the debt which I 
owe him will now be repaid.” 

“Ido notunderstand,” Joyce murmured, 
She guessed he referred to Verinder, but 
how could he know of their mutual affec- 
tion, which, though understood between 
themselves, was, as yet, unknown to the 
rest of the world? Vikrama’s eyes were 
fixed dreamily before him. Ina low,con- 
strained voice he continued, as if following 
some absorbing train of thought : 

“It isnight .... in the forest a fire 
is burning, round it men are grouped, 
sleeping. Towards them creep dark 
forms, then follow loud cries. There is 
fighting, bloodshed: a man—a Shikari, 
raises a club to strike a boy who has 
come with the intruders; but his hand is 
stayed—a white-faced man clutches his 
arm. ‘We do not slay children,’ he cried, 
and the boy escaped . . . . Again he is in 
front of a rock-hewn temple. Stillness, 
no one moves: there is no sound or sign 
of life. He creeps inside. In front of a 
great image lamps are burning. He has 
never seen a place like this before, but he 


is worn out, and sinks down to fall asleep 


at the feet of the god. Jt was thus 
Vikvama’s life commenced.” 

Joyce was struggling to regain the 
thread of some lost memory which his 
words had touched. He ceased speaking, 
and between them there was silence. 
Anna and Baldur could be seen in 
the distance, where they had wandered 
away to meet Mutsumi when he should 
reappear. 

At first Joyce had listened vaguely to 
Vikrama’s voice ; then suddenly his words 
stirred some remembrance in her mind. 
She imagined herself again on the 
Endeavour, sailing towards Ceylon, Major 
Verinder by her side. Ah! yes, she 
remembered now his adventure in the 
forest. Startled into interest she cried 
in surprise, “‘ You were with the Veddahs 
when they attacked Major Verinder?” 

“ Veddahs—Veddahs! I know not. It 
is but a dim memory, a vision of the 
past. He is a brave man, and he deserves 
the love of a good and beautiful woman. 
For him there will be happiness, for me 
the solitude and freedom which I have 
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desired so long to regain. The old life 
stirs in me. Something stronger than 
myself impels me to return to my former 
state—the mountains and the forests call. 
I must go, I cannot stay here.” 

He stood up, one arm extended towards 
the hills, the other clasping the jewel on 
his breast; a rapt expression as of an 
absorbing passion was on his face. 

“See,” he cried, “‘ Mutsumicomes. Fare- 
well, sweet flower of the sea, farewell.” 

He turned, and left her standing there 
alone. She saw him take the path 
towards the mountains, and he passed 
away from sight. 

a 
HOMEWARD. 

IGHT on the ocean. Only the sound 
of softly lapping waves against the 
sides of the ship as she cleft her 

way through the water. A girl, leaning 
on a man’s arm, who had been pacing 
the deck, stopped to gaze around her, and 
to take a long breath of glad satisfaction. 

“ Going home! How delightful it is to 
be really «going home again, Ralph,” 
Joyce said softly, 

“Yes, dear love,” her husband replied, 
placing his strong hand on the slender 
fingers that rested on his arm, “ for your 
sake I am glad, though for my own part 
I care very little, for wherever you are I 
am content to be—it is home for me.” 

“Five years ago; do you remember, 
Ralph? It was New Year’s Eve, and 
we were just nearing Ceylon.” 

“Do you think I could forget that 
evening, dearest? I was torn with anxiety, 
longing to tell you how much I loved you ; 
yet, knowing myself to be a poor man, I 
thought I had no right to try and bind 
you to share my life of poverty. I knew 
we should be parted next day, and per- 
haps might never meet again, and yet I 
hesitated to speak. Also, I was not cer- 
tain what your answer might be, and I 
dreaded to put my chance of future 
happiness to the test, and risk a refusal, 
which would exclude me from all further 
hope of gaining your love.” 

“I cried the whole day after we were 
parted,” Joyce answered. “ Poor Frank, 
he was so good and kind. I told him I 
had a dreadful headache; he never 
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suspected that the pain was really in my world, crushed and broken by poor 
heart, and caused by your leaving me. Frank’s cruel death?” 
Then, dear love, you came back to me ‘We owe our happiness really to that 


“*T am happy, Ralph, quite happy.” 


again ; it was all so strange,so wonderful. strange creature, Vikrama; but for him 
What should I have done without you, I doubt if we should ever have met again. 
my husband, in ‘the terrible time that Mutsumi and the other servants, however 
followed, when I was left alone in the willing, could have had no power and 
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autherity to shield you from insult or 
danger without his help.” 

‘“‘Vikrama; how much that name 
recalls to me.” Joyce was silent for a 
mo vent, then added softly: “What a 
marvellous face he had, and what a 
marvellous power he possessed over the 
people. No wonder they thought he was 
a god; he had a fine character, Ralph, a 
generous, noble nature. He has never 
reappeared again, has he, since he left 
Kandy that time with me?” 

“No; the man they put in his place 
was a very poor substitute, and the people 
very soon discovered the imposture, and 
refused to acknowledge so feeble a 
representative of their great leader. 
Vikrama remains, as he has always been, 
a mystery. Nodoubt, in the heart of the 
forest, far from the haunts of men, he is 
leading the wild life for which he craved. 
Some extraordinary power he certainly 
possessed, but what it was, or how he 
gained it, none can tell.” 


“T really believe, Ralph, it emanated 
in some way from that snake-stone. I 
shall never forget my first meeting with 
him in the temple, nor my curious 
sensations on that occasion. Even now 
I often dream that I am in the unknown 
forest again—the snakes are all around 
me, that the moon shines on my face— 
but now I always awake calling for 
Vikrama, thinking that I am lost there, 
and cannot find him to help me to escape, 
and that I shall be killed.” 

“Poor little Joyce ; try and forget that 
horrible time ; put it away from you as a 
thing of the past, to be completely 
forgotten, and be happy in our life 
together now.” 

**] am happy, Ralph, quite happy,” she 
answered, while the glad tears rose in 
her eyes and clouded out the view before 
her. 

Verinder quietly folded the slender 
figure in his arms, and laid a reverent 
kiss upon _the lovely, upturned face. 


THE END. 


THE 


OLD LOVE SONGS. 


By ARTHUR F. DICKINS. 


HE old love songs of long ago, 
When Charlev two was king, 
How sweetly pretty to the ear, 

Yet insincere they ring. 


“T had not loved thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 

Why, every simple maiden knows 
Two loves you can’t adore. 


“Not, Celia, that I juster am, 
Or better than the rest.” 

No man in love is ever just, 
Or love would lose its zest. 


“ Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 
Under that Cypress tree.” 

How that could benetit his love 
I really fail to see. 


The old love songs of long ago 
Will ever do for me. 

When I a lovely maiden woo 
*Twill be with £ s. d. 





CAMELIA FAIR. 


AMELIA fair tripped o’er the plain, 
é: I followed quickly after ; 
Have overtaken her I would fain, 
And kissed her when I caught her. 


But hope being past to obtain, 
Camelia loud I call; 

She answered me with great disdain, 
**T will not kiss at all.” 


From Tuomas Bateson’s “ MaprRIGALS,” 1618. 
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UNGALLANT GHOST. 


By CHARLES HYATT-WOOLF, F.R.S.L 


ESTERDAY we had been a merry, 
thoughtless party; promenading, 
tramping, sledging, drinking, eat- 

ing, dancing and flirting—particularly 
flirting. To-day, a sombre change had 
eclipsed our flippant lives. No one knew 
quite what had occurred, but everyone 
was either nervously dejected or hysteri- 
cally excited. That was obvious from 
the neurotic manner in which déjeuner 
was being discussed. Up at Terrehaute 
usually, everybody has 
craving for food, a craving verging on to 
rampant rapacity. Now, the delicacies 
devised with such artistic skill by Mons. 
Fontain were passing away untasted, or 
being bolted with that nervous haste 
which bodes ill to digestion and affords 
no gratification to the gustatory sense. 
And it was such a brisk, bright day, 
too; just the crisp weather for an 
Alpine climb; but all energy seemed 
dissipated, except the energy to won- 
der, and to question those who could 
not answer; or to deceptively answer 
those who questioned, as one will some- 
times in the hope of achieving the kind 
of fame that appertains to that sort of 
thing. 

Even Mrs. Monywort, usually so 
garrulous and so gay, could ejaculate 
nothing save “Poor little dear ; d’ye think 
she'll die!” 

“Die? No!” snorted Colonel Stra- 
flush, “ Why should she die?” 

“Yes, but think of the fright,” chattered 
little Miss Pillerton. 

Professor Oriel only fidgetted and broke 
out in his uncertain way: “Ghosts, my 
dear madam, are merely manifestations 
of psychic force ; reflected cerebral radia- 
tions; thought waves flung back at a 
recognised angle by the ether as light 
waves are when incident on a mirror. 
They are intangible, but true, since they 
are the rebirth of ‘images’ antecedently 
received at some period or periods by 
the cerebro-spinal axis and the sympa- 
thetic ganglia. A ghost, in short, is 
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an abnormal” 


-a mere mind picture; an unconscious 


procreation ; materially speaking, an airy 
nothing. It is impotent for good or 
ill ” 

“Oh, hang it all,” chimed in Charlie 
Eton, “airy nothings don’t scuttle off 
with blankets, sheets and things, and 
leave a poor girl stark nak PP 

“ Mr. Eton, will you fetch my walking- 
stick ?” commanded Mrs. Monywort. 

“ Dear, dear,” remarked the Professor, 
“did the ghost really—I hope the young 
lady was not a 

Then there supervened that curious 
rustling of silken frills and furbelows 
which invariably betokens the rising of 
curiosity or the ladies. In this instance 
it was the ladies. For the most part they 
followed Charlie Eton in search of the 
imperious, widow's walking-stick, while 
the rest broke up into little groups to 
digest their meal or the Professor's learned 
dissertation on ghosts. Oriel and I were 
alone. 

“ What's it all about?” I asked. 

“Chut, chut! I must look into this. 
It is really most curious. It promises to 
afford some excellent data for my next 
psychical research exposé.” 

“ But,” I interrupted, ‘‘ what on earth 
has happened to cause all this excite- 
ment? I have been sitting here for the 
last half-hour and can’t get a sensible 
word out ofanybody. I hear nothing but 
‘ ghosts, ghosts,’ and not a soul seems to 
have seen one.” 

“ Ghosts,” pondered the Professor ; 
“there is no doubt there was a ghost 
at Terrehaute last night—some time after 
we broke up in the cardroom. And I 
should say it was a ghost of a very 
unusual kind. Anyhow, that little girl 
with the Hebe cheek and wreathed 
smiles, Muriel what’s-her-name—Poppy- 
dene—is a sufferer from the visitation, 
and two medical men are at the moment 
endeavouring to soothe the symptoms 
of stimulatory sensitiveness which have 
supervened on the fright.” 
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“Well?” 

“Miss Poppydene was awakened about 
three this morning by a lowering of the 
temperature in herroom. The cold was 
so sudden and so intense that it seemed 
to paralyse her, and then she became 
conscious of a presence—a thing intan- 
gible, of towering height. It stood at 
her bedside for some seconds, making 
convulsive movements. Then she fancied 
it beckoned her to follow, and it vanished 
as suddenly as it appeared.” 

“ Well, then she screamed, I suppose ?” 

“No, when the alleged spirit dis- 
appeared, her senses, so far as I can 
ascertain, seem to have been acutened, 
but the shock left her voiceless. She lay, 
I imagine, in one of those curious 
hypnotic trances due to auto-suggestion. 
In any case, it was about six this morn- 
ing when a fearful, soul-stirring shriek 
filled the hotel, and everybody rushed to 
the door of number fourteen—Miss Poppy- 
dene’s bedroom—whence the sound had 
emanated. Madame Fontain and some 
of the servants entered. They found the 
unfortunate girl lying on the bare bed. 
She had but just recovered her faculties. 
She could tell them nothing more than 
I have related to you.” 

Oriel and I went into the hall, where 
we found Monsieur Fontain with a 
gendarme. Monsieur was exceedingly 
disturbed. His guests were all leaving. 
They declined to stay in a haunted house. 
He did not believe in ghosts. Certainly 
ghosts never stole bedclothes. This one 
had not only stolen bedclothes but other 
matters it was needless to specify. He 
had searched the entire house, it was true, 
but without discovering any trace of the 
stolen articles or the thief. The robber 
must have entered mademoiselle’s win- 
dow, for all the ordinary doors were 
locked and he held the keys until they 
were opened in the morning. He had 
visited every room in the house. He had 
even been into Milor Foundale’s room, 
although milor never allowed himself to 
be disturbed, and milor was distressed 
with a bad cold and remained in bed. 
He had found nothing. 

The patron delivered himself volubly ; 
but notwithstanding his expressed 
scepticism he was manifestly uneasy. 


“ Did the ghost steal anything else ?— 
her jewellery?” we asked. 

The police officer had sent up a few 
minutes previously to inquire on this 
point, and the maid returned just then. 
No; mademoiselle had lost nothing much 
of importance but her bedclothes ; and her 
window had been fastened from the inside 
all night. 

Here was an impasse. It evidently 
disturbed all Monsieur Fontain’s theories 
and calculations. He went off muttering 
about finding the thieves. The gendarme 
retired to report to his superiors, and 
Oriel and I sought the sunny mountain- 
side, discussing by the way spiritual 
manifestations, and advancing theories 
to elucidate the mystery of Miss 
Poppydene’s queer visitant. 

The table-d’héte attracted many 
strangers that evening, and they and the 
regular guests were all debating the one 
absorbing topic of the day. Miss Poppy- 
dene had recovered from her hysteria, but 
had been able to afford no further 
information concerning her nocturnal 
adventure. She was still confined to her 
room; but with us the matutinal 
solemnity had gone and gaiety was again 
in the ascendant. Mrs. Monywort was 
as lively as ever and Charlie Eton’s 
attentions were as assiduous as formerly. 
The others were equally well employed. 
Some even ventured on jeux-de-mots at 
the ghost’s expense. 

“ 4 votre santé,” said Colonel Straflush, 
raising his whisky-and-Vichy and looking 
towards Miss Pillerton. “I think the 
spirituous is easier to discuss than the 
spiritual.” 

“Naturally,” responded his vis-d-vis, 
the parson ; “ it is always easier to discuss 
what is below proof than what is above 
proof.” 

Oriel and I played a rubber of whist 
and by-and-by betook ourselves to the 
drawing-room. Miss Poppydene was 
there, looking very pale, very pretty and 
very pathetic. She was the centre of a 
sympathetic and admiring throng. The 
women were gracious, the men gallant. 
Previously she had been the envy of the 
one and the agony of the other sex. In 
truth, she was an abominable little 
coquette. Now all was forgiven, but the 
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thought uppermost in all minds was 
concerned with the non-appearance of 
Lord Frederick Foundale. The ladies 
had always made a peculiar pet of “ Lord 
Freddy.” The men said they fairly 
hunted him; but Miss Poppydene’s soft 
violet eyes were apparently the only 
weapons to which he had _ proved 
vulnerable. He was with her at all times 
in season, and, some said, out of season 
too. But now, where was he? While 
all were crowding to condole with the 
little creature, he was absent. 

Even Charlie Eton had given up the 
battle in Lord Freddy’s favour, and had 
consoled himself with the smart widow. 
But Charlie Eton was accustomed to ill- 
luck inlove. Perhaps this had made him 
bitter about the sex. Anyhow, he was at 
the moment holding forth on matrimony, 
and his cheap cynicism had almost 
aroused Miss Poppydene from her 
lethargy. 

“ Marriage,” urged Charlie, “is mock 
philanthropy. A man gives his all and 
a woman. takes it, and hides the ‘old 
love’ in her bosom, until it breaks out 
spontaneously and burns up her husband 
and warms the other fellow into life 

~again. A man doesn’t want to give his 

all, but he thinks it’s the right thing to 
give it, and that’s why it’s mock philan- 
thropy. I say it’s philanthropy because 
it’s like all other charity—it’s given 
to benefit the donor, not the recipient. 
A fellow marries a girl because he 
loves her, not because she loves him. 
Whoever heard of a man marrying a 
woman because she adored him? Per- 
haps your ghost, Miss Poppydene, may 
have met his death by a kind of erotic 
spontaneous combustion. Perhaps his 
visit to your a 

The door of the room opened and 
everybody made way for Lord Freddy, 
whose form appeared thereat. But it 
was a mere relic of the Lord Freddy we 
had known. All his vivacity had 
vanished. No longer was he the well- 
groomed and graceful élégant the ladies 
had been wont to court. He appeared 
dejected and red-gilled. The fickle 


sympathisers left Miss Poppydene’s side 
and crowded round Lord Freddy. What 
had he been doing? Where had he 
been? Why did he look so ill? The 
questions poured in from all sides. But 
Lord Freddy made his way to Miss 
Poppydene’s chair and brushed the 
questioners aside. 

“You have had an accident, Lord 
Frederick !”” exclaimed Miss Poppydene, 
whose vitality had now completely 
returned. 

“ No, not exactly an accident—anyhow, 
not a serious one,”’ he said. 

““ However did it happen?” 

“ Well, you see, after I left you all in 
the drawing-room last night, I wandered 
down towards the lake, and the sight 
was so beautiful that I was tempted to 
loaf about for several hours, thinking of 
different things A sudden chill brought 
me back to my senses and I started at a 
sharp trot for the hotel. When I arrived 
my chill had left me and I was in a state 
of perspiration. I went up to my room 


straightway, but as I was on the point of 
turning in, it occurred to me that if I 
obtained some more covers for my bed, 


the extra warmth might ward off my 
cold if I had caught one. I remembered 
the room. next to mine was empty, so I 
sallied forth to despoil the bed. Unfor- 
tunately my feet were bare and I trod on 
a piece of glass or something and cut my 
foot—an artery I should think, from the 
way it bled. But, thank goodness! my 
cold is not as bad as it might have been, 
Notwithstanding the pain, I collared: the 
bedclothes from number 14——” 

“Io Hecuba!” said Oriel, “let us go 
and cut for another rubber.” 

* * * * 

We left the lakeside in a few days and 
returned to England. In the following 
April this brief announcement caught my 
eye in the Times marriage column :— 

Foundale: Poppydene—On the oth 
instant, Lord Frederick Anthony Harding 
Foundale, with Muriel Helena Poppydene, 
daughter of Sir James Tyndall Poppydene, 
Bart., of “ Poppydene Park,” Poppywell, 
Bucks. 














THE CONFLICT. 


By C, M. FOX. 


ROM the greatness of the silence, 
From the darkness and unknown, 
Came a stranger in the morning, 

Naked and alone. 


Life stood at the opening portals, 

Armed with many gifts and rare ; 

Clothed the wanderer with a garment 
White and very fair. 


Hung around his head the olive, 

Put a sword within his hand, 

While the sounds of strife and warfare 
Thundered through the land. 


Placed a mighty shield before him 

And a coat of steel behind, 

That no poisoned arrow speeding 
Might an entrance find. 


Go, in haste! for time is fleeting, 

And the battle rages strong ; 

All the plains are red with bloodshed, 
Victory is long. 


Death shall crown thee with immortelles ; 

Thousand knights behind do ride ; 

Seek the conflict! Look not backward! 
Turn thee not aside ! 


Ruddy is the glow at sunset. 

So a warrior in his might, 

With his feet upon the mountains, 
Greets the coming night ; 


Meets the rush of mighty waters, 

As his journey nears the west, 

Conscious as the conflict waneth 
That the end is best. 


Where is my beloved hiding ? 

Hark! the answer far and wide 

Echoes through the roseate stillness : 
“Here! at eventide.” 


Back to mystery and silence, 
To the darkness and unknown, 
Through the night to blest Nirvana, 
Naked and alone. 
No. 69, December, 1908. 243 
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Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON. 


RAVELLERS in Catholic countries 
4% are impressed by the multitude of 
wayside shrines that are met on 
highways and byways, testifying to a 
certain universality, if not necessarily 
depth, of devotional feeling. We can 
point to a time when the wayside cross 
was as common in England as the shrine 
now is in Italy, when the thoughts of the 
traveller were as frequently arrested by 
the great mystery of his faith, and he was 
led to silently reverence the Power that 
guided his footsteps and protected him 
in his journeyings. 

It is probable, according to a good 
antiquarian authority, that at the time 
of the Reformation at least five thousand 
wayside crosses had been erected in the 
open air in the towns and along the roads 
of England. They were introduced in 
the south and west of the country, and 
slowly spread in all directions; but to 
the iconoclasts of the Reformation period 
the symbol of the Christian faith was too 
great an eyesore to be tolerated, and few 
of them were left when the zeal of the 
destroyer had finished its work. Many 
of these wayside crosses were rude and of 
interest only to the antiquarian, but on 
others the most exquisite art had been 
lavished by designer andcraftsmen. But 
for religious frenzy and civil strife, what 
a wealth of architectural beauty England 
could boast to-day! In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the country bristled 
with glorious abbeys and churches and 
with beautiful crosses that are gone for 
ever or exist only in picturesque ruins that 
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AND 
CROSSES, 


merely suggest their former splendour. 
Of the fifteen crosses erected to the memory 
of Queen Eleanor only three are left, 
those at Geddington, Northampton and 
Waltham. 

The ancient crosses may be distin- 
guished, according to their purpose, into 
memorial, market, boundary, preaching 
and weeping crosses. The market crosses 
were erected at the spots where markets 
were held in the towns, and are supposed 
to have originated in towns where there 
was a monastic establishment. It was 
the custom for a monk or friar to preach 
from the steps of the cross on market 
days. Originally they were, doubtless, 
tall crucifixes of wood, such as are still to 
be found by the wayside in many parts 
of the Continent. In time these gave 
place to shafts of stone, which at a later 
date assumed a more imposing character. 
The cross was the distinctive feature of 
the market place, the centre round which 
the farmers gathered; where bargains 
were concluded and appointments made. 
Hence it became the place for collecting 
the market tolls. 

The records that remain to us of Paul's 
Cross, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
destroyed by an order of Cromwell, are 
sufficiently full to give us an idea of the 
part such erections played in the local 
life of the towns ‘in which they existed. 
We hear of Paul’s Cross at so early a 
date as 1259. Here Jane Shore did 
penance in the time of Richard III. It 
appears to have been a favourite spot for 
the delivery of sermons, and at a later 
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date a sort of wooden pulpit covered with 
lead was built for the preachers. In 
Henry VIII.’s reign sermons in favour of 
the Reformation were preached here, and 
Queen Elizabeth came in state to Paul's 
Cross to hear ‘a thanksgiving sermon for 
the defeat of the Armada. 

A satire on the destruction of Charing 
Cross, contained in the Percy Ballads, 
shows how the old crosses came to be 
used as designations, very much as old 
inns in country districts are still used. 
It runs :— 

‘“« Undone, undone the lawyers are ; 

They wander about the towne, 

Nor can they find their way to Westminster 
Now Charing Cross is downe. 

At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 
Swearing they are at a loss 

And chaffing say that’s not the way, 
They must go by Charing Cross.”’ 

The stone shaft was usually surrounded 
by a graduated flight of steps, on which 
the preacher or the toll collector stood, 
at other times the steps 
serving for seats for the 
frequenters of the mar- 
ket. It is probable that 
some kind of covering 
protection for the 
preacher from sun or 
rain was the first inno- 
vation on the simple 
stepped cross, but the 
advantage of a covered 
space about the shaft 
would be obvious, and 
we see such variations 
from the original simple 
shaft as the Oakham 
market cross, which is 
an octagon structure 
consisting of eight up- 
right oak posts sup- 
ported on square blocks 
of stone. Beams cross 
from post to post, and 
upon these rests an oak 
roof, further supported 
by a solid stone pier in 
the centre with two steps 
or seats surrounding it.?. 

Cheddar Cross, of 
which an illustration is 
given, appears to show 
the three stages, | first 
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the shaft, later a covering added for 
the preacher, and finally an outer canopy 
under which a considerable number of 
persons could gather. When these more 
pretentious structures came into vogue, 
they offered, it is evident, a much larger 
opportunity for architectural adornment, 
and therefore many of the later market 
crosses, such as that of Chichester, are 
magnificent examples of Gothic art. From 
the centre of an imposing substructure 
would spring a tall stone shaft, and often 
the top of the canopy wasa level platform 
reached by steps, while the whole would 
be elaborately carved with heraldic and 
other devices. 

To many of these market crosses were 
attached distinctive names. For ex- 
amples, that at Winchester was known 
as the “ Butter Cross,” and that at Salis- 
bury as the “Poultry Cross.” In the 
course of time market crosses lost their 
religio is character. In'very many towns 
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a covered market place has taken the 
place of the canopied cross, and the 
crosses themselves also became the site 
for royal and civic proclamations. 

The five crosses, illustrated for this 
article by the pen of Herbert Railton, 
have been selected with the view of show- 
ing the range in type from the plainer 
and earlier to the later and more elaborate 
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form. ‘There are, of course, crosses still 
standing which are older, some dating 
far back of the Norman conquest. A 
cross at Sandbach, Cheshire, is attributed 
to the eighth century. It is elaborately 
carved with scriptural and secular sub- 
jects, and at one time existed only in 
scattered fragments, some pieces forming 
the sides of2a well; others had been con- 
verted into doorsteps and guards for the 


corners of walls, etc., but most of them 
were discovered and the cross re-erected. 
This reminds us of the jocose dialogue, 
composed by one Henry Peacham, in 
which Charing Cross and Cheap Cross 
are the interlocutors. Says Charing 
Cross : “ Part of me was bespoke to make 
a kitchen chimney for a chefe constable 
in Shoreditch. An innkeeper in Holborn 
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had bargained for as much of me as would 
make two troughs, one to stand under a 
pumpe to water his guests’ horses, the 
other to give his swine their meat in ; the 
rest of my poor carcase should have been 
carried I know not whither to the repaire 
of a decayed old stone bridge on the top 
of Harrow Hill.” 

Both the Aylburton and Lydney crosses 
were approached by tall flights of steps, 
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but that at Lydneyisthe more imposing of 
the two, and must have been in its perfect 
state a very fine structure. It is attri- 
buted, and no doubt rightly, to the four- 
teenth century. The cross springs from 
a quadrangular base of altar form, with 
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niches for figures. 
cross was erected to the memory of a local 
gentleman by hischildren. The original 
structure, which is supposed to have been 
by an Italian artist, is thought by 
Rimmer, the antiquarian, to have 
brooched into an octagon and to have 
been finished with tabernacle work. 


The present Maltese 


a 
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Lydney cross was dismantled during the 
civil wars. 

Cheddar Cross was probably built 
about the same time as the church, that 
is, about 1400, but the canopy is of later 
date, probably of the time of Henry VIII. 


The arket (roy 
~~ Reddor 


Britton says of it: ‘‘ This shattered cross 
seems to have been constructed at two 
different periods, as the central column 
constitutes one of those crosses that hada 
single shaft raised on steps. ‘The lateral 
piers with the roof were probably erected 
at a later period to shelter those who 
frequent the market, The present cross 
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is hexagonal in shape, has an embattled 
parapet, and the upper portion is orna- 
mented.” 

A somewhat similar structure is the 
Chipping Campden cross, and another 
instance of a canopy built round an earlier 
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cross is the market cross of Shepton 
Mallet, though the latter is a more 
elaborate affair. 

The market crosses at Malmesbury and 
Cheddar are of the same type as that of 
Chichester, but are not nearly so grand 
or imposing. 

. Leland, in his Itinerary of the journeys 
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he made throughout England and Wales, 
gives the following description of Malmes- 
bury cross, which was erected in the reign 
of Henry VII. :—“ There is a right faire 
and costly peace of workmanship in the 
market place, made al of stone and 


or Aalmesburs 


curiously vaulted for poure market folkes 
to stand dry when rayne cummeth. 
There be 8 gret pillars, and 8 open 
arches; and the work is 8 square. One 
great pillar beareth up the vaulte. The 
men of the toune made this peace of work 
in hominum memoria.” 

When Leland wrote this the cross was 
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a hundred years old and in excellent 
preservation. 

The “one great pillar which beareth 
up the vaulte” takes the form of an 
octagonal turret which is very: richly 
ornamented. On each side is a small 
niche filled with figures sculptured in low 
relief. One of these sculpturings is a 
representation of the Crucifixion. 

Abbot William de Colhern built an 
earlier market cross in Malmesbury, but 
of this nothing remains. 

The market cross of Chichester is 
generally acknowledged to be the finest 
example of itskindin England. Judging 
from its decorative features, it is of later 
date than the Malmesbury cross. It covers 
more ground than Malmesbury, but the 
proportions of the latter are finer, and it 
is more picturesque in its surroundings. 

Britton says of Chichester Cross, it 
shows “a degree of grandeur in design 
and elegance of execution superior to 
anything of the kind in England. The 
canopied arches, tracery on the surface, 
sculptured cornice and frieze, with the 
purfled pinnacles and flying buttresses, 
show both taste in the architect, and 
science in the mason. The cross, of 
course, stands in the middle of the city, 
as was the proper custom in all old 
market crosses.” 

The following notice of it is taken from 
the diary of Celia Fiennes, who in the 
reign of William and Mary made numer- 
ous journeys on horseback throughout 
the greater part of England :— 

“In Midst of these 2 or 4 streetes, 
Divided by the Market place, is a very 
faire Cross of Stone, like a Church or 
greate arch, its pretty large and pirramydy 
form with several! Carvings.” 

The exact date of the erection of this 
cross_is not known, but from the style and 
ornamentation it is judged to have been 
built about 1500. The builder we do 
know ; he was Edward Story, Bishop of 


Chichester, who had been translated from 
the See of Carlisle in 1475. He was 
justly proud of his work, and at his death 
left an estate at Amberley which brought 
an income of £25 a year, to pay for the 
cost of repair. Later on the Mayor and 
Corporation of Chichester sold the Am- 
berley estate in order to buy some pro- 
perty nearer home. In spite of this 
provision, however, in the seign of 
Charles I., we tnd that the Duke of 
Buckingham paid for the repairing and 
altering of the cross, and in 1746 the Duke 
of Richmond made a similar expenditure. 

In form the cross is octagonal, there 
being a strong butment at each angle 
surmounted by pinnacles. Each face 
consists of an entrance in the form of a 
pointed arch ornamented with crockets 
and a finial. Above, on four sides of the 
cross, are tablets cOmmemorating the 
alterations and repairs of the time of 
Charles Il, Over three of the tablets, 
there was placed a sundial, thus indi- 
cating, when the weather permitted, the 
hour to the principal streets. The fourth 
tablet is placed on the angle so that there 
is no room for a dial. In the centre of 
the cross rises a large circular column, 
the basement of which formsa seat. The 
inside roof of the cross is beautifully 
moulded and is formed by groinings 
inserted into the central column which 
spread out towards the edges. Outside, 
the central column is supported by 
eight flying buttresses. 

The whole effect is magnificent, but in 
spite of its beauty and historic interest, 
in 1807, when the new market house was 
erected in North Street, it was proposed 
to take down the cross in order to widen 
the road. Happily, there were citizens 
public-spirited enough to prevent this 
vandalism, Some houses were bought 
and pulled down, and the road being thus 
widened, the cross was preserved on its 
original site. 
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By SPENCER EDGE. 


I. 

T was the time of the Spring Equinox 
that Mr. Valentine Strayde found 
himself, at about 11 o’clock of the 

night, struggling down the hill from the 
railway station to the Bonnington Arms. 
Although he was carrying no more than 
a rug and an umbrella, it was all he 
could do to make headway against the 
gale. Yet, if the weather occasioned him 
any physical inconvenience, his mood 
was in especial sympathy with it. He, 
too, was in an aggressive frame of mind, 
and the wild embrace and unexpected 
buffetings of the wind struck a responsive 
chord in his breast. 

For rather more than three weeks he had 
been guilty of the maddest behaviour of 
all his thirty-three years’ existence, and, 
in spite of vast discouragements, was still 
unrepentant. The simple fact was that 
he, a notorious flirt, had been caught at 
last in his own coils: had fallen headlong 
in love—and been refused. 

His introduction to Miss Dorothy Tre- 
herne had taken place under his aunt’s 
roof, of all places: the first glimpse of 
enticing womanhood which that austere 
ménage had ever disclosed to him. As 
he vowed, she made ample amends for all 
the crowd of mincing, red-faced misses 
that had preceded her, so, in less than 
twenty-four hours, he determined to offer 
her a heart which not all the seductive 
young women of his acquaintance had 
succeeded in appropriating. 

Whether fate held that a lesson in the 
art of enduring an unrequited passion 
would be beneticial, and would rouse an 
adequate, if tardy, fit of repentance for 
his past misdeeds, I cannot tell. What- 
ever its object, the result was sufficiently 
paralysing ; and to make matters worse, 
within forty-eight hours of the girl's 
refusal of him, she and the Hon. Mrs. 
Treherne, her mother, had betaken them- 
selves to their next house party. 

Here, though previously unasked, her 
dumfounded lover followed, considering 


no artifice too humiliating to secure her 
proximity. And there, within the week, 
she refused him again. At this second 
rebuff he sought the solitude of his bed- 
room, and devoted a good hour to the 
elucidation of the mystery. Trying to 
approach his stricken field in the capacity 
of on-looker, he set himself to find a 
reason for Miss Treherne’s amazing con- 
duct. At the end of the hour, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that it must be 
his reputation. He refused to believe 
that she was indifferent to him, and 
surely, on so nice a point, such a past 
master as he could make no mistake. 
Well, if it was his reputation, an edifice 
he had been, as he told himself in his 
bitterness, quite innocently building for 
the last twelve years, his reputation must 
be promptly razed to the ground. But 
how? The simplest, and by far the 
pleasantest method that suggested itself 
was to stick to the girl until she gave 
way. If his reputation as a flirt had 
been responsible for her refusal, he argued, 
then his first endeavour should be to 
convince her that with her he was not 
flirting. If she looked upon herself as 
his latest (potential) victim, his only 
course was to prove to her that he, not 
she, was in the sadder plight. 
Fortunately for his plan, the chase 
presented few difficulties. From her 
present hosts, she and her mother were 
going on to Bath to take the waters, and 
there, upon the day after their arrival, 
he once more besieged her. But at the 
end of another week, alas! she was still 
adamant, and although he could have 
sworn a subtle softening had set in, it 
was an unbending so minute that his 
best efforts to appraise it gave him little 
satisfaction. Then, after a rather more 
successful morning than usual in the 
pump-room, followed the disaster of 
which he had long been afraid. The 
Hon. Mrs. Treherne, Miss Treherne and 
maid, vanished from their hotel, leaving 
no word behind them. News of the 
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disaster did not reach him until after 
two o'clock, and in spite of heroic efforts, 
it was close on six before he had picked 
up the trail, and learnt from a kind- 
hearted porter that the ladies’ luggage 
had been labelled to Bonnington Quay. 
And there, long after night had fallen, he 
too arrived. 

Having reached the hotel, his first act 
was to assure himself that his prey had 
taken refuge there; that settled, he gave 
his orders, and retired to the smoke-room, 
Although the hour was late, he felt little 
inclination for bed. His brain was still 
a whirlpool of ideas from the vortex of 
which Miss Treherne’s face smiled dis- 
dainfully. Now, Mr. Valentine Strayde’s 
nature was full of contradictions, chief 
amongst which stood his humility—as 
evinced by his pursuit of Miss Treherne, 
and, | might add, his treatment of his 
aunt, old Lady Strangeways—and a very 
proper pride. It was his pride whica 


now asserted itself, and made him realise 
for the first time that there was a point 
past whicn he could not humble himself. 
He had followed the girl through three 
counties, and run her to earth at bonning- 


ton Quay uninvited. What, however, 
made him pull a still more rueful face 
was that he was quite obviously un- 
wanted. Under such circumstances, could 
he continue to consume the humble pie 
which had constituted his sole diet tor 
the last twenty days? .His gorge rose at 
the notion. No, it was far better, surely, 
to endure her indifference than deserve 
her scorn; and besides, had not girls 
before now been known to relent as soon 
as they were “let alone”? He decided 
to give the policy a trial. 

Thus he arrived at the following con- 
clusions. He had come to Bonnington 
Quay in entire ignorance (theoretically) 
of the ladies’ presence there, having 
indeed been informed that they had 
returned to town, whilst for his own visit, 
busiuess of a private nature was solely 
responsible. By such a hypothesis his 
pride in a measure might be restored, 
and, whilst the blissful fact remained 
that Dolly and he were under the same 
roof, he would be free to treat her with 
just that measure of aloofness she deserved. 
He had but to settle the nature of his 
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private business, which must, of course, 
be quite convincing, and his position was 
made good—indefinitely. 

Having arranged the matter so far, he 
thought he might finish it off in bed, and 
for some little time lay gazing at the 
ceiling in search of a good idea. Before, 
however, he had selected any of those 
which occurred to him, he very carelessly 
fell asleep. 

He was awakened by the sun pouring 
in through his lattice window, and 
instantly sprang out of bed. Bonnington 
Quay had the reputation of being one of 
the beauty spots of the West Country, 
and seen as he saw it then, its charm 
was undeniable. From his window he 
looked out over the thatched roof cot- 
tages, which constituted its single street, 
beyond whicu lay the bay, whose eastern 
side was enclosed by clilts of a dazzling 
whiteness. The gale, he perceived, had 
spent itself though occasional showers 
of spray still drenched the little jetty, and 
already some_half-dozen fishing-smacks 
were preparing to sail. A couple of 
fishermen, laden with nets, passed under 
his window, and from sundry chimneys 
thin wisps of smoke ascended into the 
sky. Altogether it was too enticing a 
morning to be wasted in bed, and he at 
once resolved to go abroad, 

He had descended the stairs, and was 
almost at the front door when the frou- 
frou of a skirt arrested him. He swung 
about, and saw Miss Treheine. * Simul- 
taneously, and almost unconsciously, he 
remarked her prettiness, her lack of sur- 
prise at seeing him, and the fact that she, 
too, was going out of doors. So occupied 
was he, however, in expressing his surprise 
at seeing her, that it was not until they 
were half-way down the street that she had 
a chance to propound the fatal question. 

“ And what brings you to Bonnington 
Quay, Mr. Strayde?’’ 

Now Strayde was by no means a brain- 
less philanderer, but a quick-witted, if 
somewhat irresponsible young man. 
Yet, so suddenly was the question put, 
and so overpoweringly important were the 
issues that hung on a plausible answer 
to it, that for the fraction of a second 
he was floored. At the end of that time 
he rose nobly to the occasion. He s..id: 
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“Oh! I’m waiting for some friends 
who are coming round here in their yacht, 
Miss Treherne.” 

“ Wherever from?” 

“From the Mediterranean. They are 
some Italians I met at Monte Carlo. 
They've never been to England before, 
and asked me—if I had nothing better to 
do—to meet them here and show them 
round a bit.” 

“T see,” said the girl simply. “Might 
one ask the yacht’s name? I’m rather 
keen on yachting, you know.” 

“Really? I didn’t know that. Now, 
if you had said Bridge, I should not have 
been surprised. By the way, talking of 
Bridge ” The girl smiled. 

“ But we're not talking of Bridge. 
you've not answered my question.” 

“I beg your pardon. The yacht’s 
called Tvemontana. Funny name, isn’t 
it?” 

“A very pretty name,” cried Miss 
Treherne, “and most suitable. Isn't 
Tremontana Italian for the north wind— 
or something like that?” 

“T believe it is. But, by Jove, do look 
at that boat: the one with the brown 
sails; doesn’t she look ripping! Shall 
we walk down to the jetty and watch 
her go out, Miss Treherne?” 

The girl regarded him with some 
amazement, and a faint suspicion of a 
smile gathered round the corners of her 
mouth. 

“By all means; but I think, Mr. Strayde, 
you might be a little more communica- 
tive. I’ve told you how interested I am 
in yachts. Why, perhaps I’ve seen the 
Tremontana. ‘Tell me, what is she like? 
Has she two black-and-green funnels?” 

“Now I wonder how you guessed 
that?” 

“ And is she painted white?” 

“ Cream-white.” 

“ And green below the water-line ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I have seen her! It was when 
we were in Genoa on papa’s last cruise.” 

“Genoa! How extraordinary! That's 
where she comes from. At any rate, her 
* owner, Signor Bellini, lives near there. I 
suppose you didn’t happen to meet Signor 
Bellini, Miss Treherne ?” 

The girl shook her head. 


And 
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“ And when did the Tremontana sail?” 
she inquired after a pause. 

“TI think a fortnight ago. They said 
they hoped to get here by the 1oth, or 
thereabouts. By the way, how long are 


you thinking of staying, Miss Treherne ?” 
The girl suddenly averted her face. 
“T don’t quite know,” she answered in 
a strained voice, “but I hope at least a 
Of course it depends on 


week or two. 
mamma.” 

Strayde glanced at her inquiringly. 
Why had her manner, all at once, become 
so peculiar ? 

Then he took out his watch. “By 
Jove, it’s nearly breakfast-time. Shall we 
stroll back? The fact is, I want to call at 
the post-office to send off a few wires.” 

“‘ About the Tvemontana, Mr. Strayde?” 

“Ye-es. I thought I may as well make 
a few inquiries. You see, she may have 
put in somewhere down the coast, 
although I don’t think it’s likely. On 
the other hand, if she’s met with very 
dirty weather, she mayn’t be here for a 
week or two. It’s no joke crossing the 
Bay at this time of the year; I expect 
you know that, Miss Treherne.” 

Possibly Miss Treherne knew much 
more about the Bay than he did, but she 
didn’t say so, and after lunch he brought 
her the results of his inquiries. The SY. 
Tremontana, so the telegrams agreed, 
had not yet made the British Isles. 

In the afternoon she went out driving, 
to call on an individual whom she alluded 
to as the Captain, and it was not until 
the evening that Strayde found another 
opportunity of talking toher. Although 
he had so firmly resolved to leave her 
alone, her pleasant manner during their 
morning walk had absolutely unsettled 
him. She had been so unaffectedly 
pleased to see him, and had taken such 
an interest in his affairs (of his handling 
of which he was rather proud), that he 
was convinced she must be melting at 
last. Surely, he argued, a woman would 
never have been so friendly, after refusing 
a man twice, if she didn’t like him. So 
when luck, aided by his own exertions, 
brought him face to face with her on the 
jetty about nine o’clock, he very foolishly 
returned to his former tactics. 

“Why,” she exclaimed as he loomed 
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up in front of her, “I thought you were 
playing billiards, Mr. Strayde! I’m sure 
sa w you go into the billiard-room.” 

“Did you?” he asked softly. “Then 
you do give me a thought sometimes.” 

“ Yes,” she answered demurely, falling 
back a little, “of course I do. Haven't 
you made it rather difficult for me to do 
otherwise ?” 

“Miss Treherne! No, please don’t be 
angry. I want to ask you a question. 
I’ve proposed to you twice already, and 
each time you've said ‘No.’ Are you 
always going to say ‘No’?” 

The girl turned her head away without 
replying. 

“Won't you answer me? Dolly, you 
know I love you. Haven’t I done every- 
thing aman can do to prove it? Yet, for 
some reason, you refuse to believe in me.” 

“Why should I believe in you, Mr. 
Strayde?”’ she murmured, her head still 
averted. “Can you deny that you have 
said the same things to dozens of girls— 
before you knew me? And how long 
have youknown me? Just three weeks!” 

He put out his hand and groped for hers. 

“T know three weeks isn’t very long,” 
he answered earnestly, “but it’s been 
long enough to convince me that I can’t 
live without you, Dolly. I daresay I’ve 
flirted a bit in my time, but you know 
I’m not flirting with you. Now, I don’t 
want to hurry you, and if you don’t wish 
me to say any more now, | won't ; but may 
I in three weeks’ time?” 

Miss Treherne shook her head. 

“ Well, in three months, Dolly?” 

She turned and looked him full in the 
face. 

“No, not in three months, or three 
years,” she cried ; “ you can ask me again 
when the Tremontana steams into Bon- 
nington Bay, and not a day before— 
there! And now, if you will excuse me, 
I must say good-night. Mamma will be 
wondering where I am.” 

And without another word she turned 
on her heel and left him. 


Il, 


T was nearly midnight before he opened 
the door of his bedroom, and flung 
himself fully dressed on his bed. In 

the interval he had climbed innumerable 


cliffs, tramped illimitable moors, and 
returned to Bonnington utterly and 
miserably tired. ~ At first he had been too 
stunned. to know where he was going; 
then, after an hour’s walking in the keen 
night air, he began to find himself. Into 
his self-reproaches we will not pry. No 
doubt Miss Treherne had taught him the 
sharpest lesson of his life. And no doubt 
he needed it. The bitterest part of it 
was that she had seen through his 
wretched story, and had been laughing at 
him in her sleeve. How could he propose 
to her when the Tvemontana arrived, 
seeing that no such boat existed? But 
there he had been confronted by a still 
stranger problem. If her words were to 
be taken literally, she held out no hope 
whatever : had told him never to propose 
to her again. Yet, on the other hand, he 
was convinced now that she cared for 
him. It was this apparent contradiction 
in her attitude which clamoured for a 
solution throughout the rest of his walk, 
and was still unanswered when he reached 
his room. 

Fortunately, however, his brain was of 
a most ingenious order, and was, more- 
over, at that crisis in his life, stretched to 
its utmost capacity; so in time it pre- 
sented him with-an inspiration. He 
breakfasted as usual the next morning, 
displaying rather more than his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness. Then announcing 
that he was about to make further 
inquiries concerning the Tvemontana, he 
took the train for Southampton. 

At the second station down the line, 
the privacy of his first-class carriage was 
invaded by a very typical old seadog: a 
little red-faced man in a somewhat 
tarnished uniform, and with a voice like 
a foghorn. The man—whom Strayde 
took for some sort of captain—remarked 
on the weather, and presently, as was only 
to be expected, the conversation drifted 
to ships. 

“Was the captain then just home from 
a voyage?” inquired Strayde from his 
comer, casually. 

“Me? Lord, no, sir! I’ve been lying 
up for the last twelvemonth. Got a ship 
and can’t sell her.” 

“What’s your ship like?” asked 
Strayde. 
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“Like ?” 
“Like nothing under heaven except 
her own pretty self: 300 tons, 600 
horse-power, and does her 20 knots like 
tea-drinking.” 

Strayde sat up. 

“ What colour is she?” he asked. 

“White, sir—cream-white, and green 
below the water-line. Been done up, too, 
she has, this winter. Ah! You should 
see her, sir, you should see her.” 

“ By Jove, I rather think I will,” said 
Strayde. “The fact is, I’m thinking of 
chartering a boat like yours for a few 
weeks—if the terms are reasonable.” 

The captain shook his head sadly. 

“ Then I’m very much afraid I shall be 
no use to you, sir; Mr. Fleming—that’s 
her owner—is dead off chartering. Sell 
her outright, or keep her—those are his 
orders.” 

“IT see. 
her?” 

“As much as he can get, sir. I tell 
you what, sir. You come along with 
me and have a look at her, and I’ll wire 
Mr. Fleming at once and ask him to state 
his lowest price for cash. Mind you, I 
can’t promise he will; he’d asight sooner 
you made him an offer. Still, there’s no 
harm trying.” 

And so it came about that, instead of 
prosecuting his inquiries as to the fate 
of the Tvemontana, Strayde found himself 
some two hours later pacing the spotless 
decks of the steam yacht Lapwing, feel- 
ing positively afraid that he would dirty 
them. Whilst he was still aboard came 
the telegram from her owner : 

“ Refuse charter; take eight thousand 
as she stands.—F leming ”’ ; on the strength 
of which he went to inspect some less 
expensive craft. 

But only one other ship could be found 
which came anywhere near his require- 
ments, and she, through some inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, was painted 
a dead black. How long would it take 
to repaint her? A matter of a fortnight 
at least. He swore gently under his 
breath, and returned to the Lapwing. 

He found the captain busily engaged 
in his cabin. 

“Captain, I’ve taken a fancy to this 
boat of yours, and I'm going to buy her. 


Well, what does he want for 


shouted the little man. - 
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Jf you'll give me a pen and ink, I'll write 
you out a cheque.” 

The little man rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and a smile, which was something 
more than a smile, puckered his weather- 
beaten face. 

“I’m very glad to hear it, Mr. 
Why, bless my soul, I don’t even know 
your name. Ah, Mr. Strayde, is it ? 


Well, will you excuse me a moment, 
I think this is an occa- 
should be properly 


Mr. Strayde ? 
sion, sir, which 
celebrated.” 

He returned after a brief absence with 
a bottle tucked under his arm, and a 
couple of wine-glasses in his hand. 

“ Port, sir,” he ejaculated, as he caught 
Strayde’s eye. “A bottle of Mr. Ernest’s 
old port. But, bless my soul, I’m for- 
getting. It’s Mr. Fleming’s no longer. 
You'll forgive me making so free with 
your own wine, sir?” 

“Don’t mention it,” cried Strayde, as 
he returned his cheque book to his pocket. 
“ And now, captain, I'll give you a toast : 
Success to the Tremontana !” 


Il. 


HE next day, and the day after that, 
- found Strayde still dodging crane 
in the Southampton docks. There 
was a host of details to be arranged, 
even when the sale had been completed, 
and he was in a fever of anxiety to get 
the Tvemontana under weigh. Not that 
he grudged the money, but it would be 
too provoking, if, after all his trouble, 
the yacht failed to put in an appearance 
at Bonnington Quay before Miss Treherne 
and her mother left. So, whilst a gang 
of ships’ painters were substituting neat 
little Tvemontanas wherever they came 
across a suspicion of a Lapwing, and the 
captain was getting together a crew and 
the inevitable stores, he himself sat down 
to write to Blackley’s, the Cosmopolitan 
Caterers, for their more important require- 
ments, 

“TI want by return,” he wrote, “two 
well-dressed, gentlemanly Italians (only 
genuine Italians any good) with a fair 
knowledge of English, to go for a month’s 
cruise in British waters. Also one Italian 
manservant (not from Saffron Hill), and 
a friend (male). Latter can be English 
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or Italian, but must be of unquestionable 
manners. Wire what you can do, and 
spare no expense.” 

Within twenty-four hours he received 
a reply, acknowledging his esteemed 
order, and saying that same would be 
despatched by the 12.30 p.m. from 
Waterloo. 

He handed the wire to the captain 
with a smile. The little man was greatly 
impressed. 

“Now that’s what I call real smart, 
sir,” he cried in his stentorian tones. 
“Why, bless my soul, they'll be here in 
a minute. Here, John!” to the man who 
was at that moment engaged in clearing 
the table at which the two had snatched 
a hurried lunch. “Tell one of the men 
to take the gig, and meet the gentlemen 
on the jetty.” 

“You understand exactly what they 
have to do, captain?” demanded the 
owner of the Tvemontana, when the man 
had departed. 

The captain grinned. 

“ Lord bless you, sir; yes.” He slapped 
his pocket. “Haven't I got your written 
instructions, Mr. Strayde? And we are 
not to land till you come aboard, eh?” 

“By Jove, no; and look here, Martin, 
if I bring a lady with me, keep these 
Blackley chaps out of the way as long 
as you can. Send up word they’re ill— 
any damned excuse you like.” 

The little man bit his lip. ‘“ Very good, 
sir,” said he. 

Strayde waited until the Tvemontana’s 
guests had arrived, and was then rowed 
to the jetty, from whence he had the 
satisfaction in less than an hour of watch- 
ing the yacht move slowly from her 
moorings, and head for the open sea. 

He got back to the Bonnington Arms 
as the ladies were on the point of retiring, 
and Miss Treherne at once remarked the 
gravity of his demeanour. 

“Well, the fact is,” he admitted as 
they stood in the hall with their candles, 
“I’m getting a bit anxious about the 
Tvemontana. I’ve been all over the place 
the last day or two, and she hasn’t been 
heard of.” 

Mrs. Treherne was quite distressed, but 
her hard-hearted daughter refused to take 


, ‘SO pessimistic a view of affairs. Said she: 
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“ Oh, I’m sure they will turn up some 
day, Mr. Strayde. You know you gave 
her another week yourself,” she added. 

He plucked nervously at his moustache: 

“Yes, I know,” he replied after a while ; 
“but then we’ve had such dirty weather, 
and what’s 300 tons in a hurricane?” 
With which sinister remark the little 
party broke up, and the Bonnington 
Arms was plunged in its nightly repose. 

Nor were his fears dispelled the follow- 
ing day. Still the wires were silent, and 
no mention of the boat appeared in the 
morning papers. But on the next after- 
noon, he burst into the drawing-room, 
waving a copy of the Times, 

“She’s been signalled at last, Miss 
Treherne,” he cried. “ Off the Lizard,” 
and smoothing out the paper, he thrust 
it into her hand. 

There it was, in that unobtrusive little 
paragraph headed “Shipping Intelli- 
gence,” a paragraph more anxiously read, 
and more carefully treasured by thousands 
each day, than all the rest of the paper 
put together. 

The girl looked up with a smile. 

“T’m so glad, Mr. Strayde. Now your 
mind will be at rest, won’t it?” 

“Are you glad,” he asked quietly, 
“ or only surprised ?” 

Miss Treherne opened her eyes. 

“T don’t quite follow you,” she said 
innocently. “Why should I be sur- 
prised?” 

He laughed. 

“If you don’t know, Miss Treherne, 
I’m afraid I can’t enlighten you,” he 
answered enigmatically. “But are you 
glad?” 

The girl dropped her eyes to the book 
which lay on her knees. 

“Of course I am, very glad. No one 
wants their friends to be drowned, do 
they?” 

He opened his mouth as if to speak, 
then, thinking better of it, marched out 
of the room, and, I am sorry to have to 
add, slammed the door behind him. 

Unquestionably Miss Treherne was 
most provoking. 

But had he been able to assume the 
cap of darkness, and hover unseen over 
her chair, he would have shut the door 
more quietly ; indeed, it is doubtful 





whether he would have left ‘the room at 
all. For no sooner was he gone, than 
she picked up the paper, found the spot 
he had pointed out, and deliberately 
pressed it toher lips. Then, as if ashamed 
of herself, she laid it down very hastily, 
and resumed her reading. 


IV. 


HERE were at least two people in 
- the Bonnington Arms who on the 
following morning rose earlier 
than they had ever been known to rise 
before. One of them had even gone to 
the lengths of leaving his blind up and his 
windows open, so that as soon as he 
awoke he might see if the long-looked-for 
vessel had arrived. After a restless night, 
crowded with wildly foolish dreams in 
which Miss Treherne, the Tyvemontana, 
the little captain, and the Italians from 
Blackley’s were inextricably mixed up, 
he opened his eyes precisely at five-thirty. 
Strange to say, Mrs. Treherne had been 
omitted from his nocturnal alarums, but 
no doubt that was because of her pro- 
portions, which were too majestic and 
awe-inspiring for any dream. 

When he had rubbed his eyes, he sat 
up with a start, and looked out of the 
window. There, sure enough, was a 
dainty-looking yacht, with a soft line of 
smoke trailing behind her, making silently 
for the bay. So noiselessly did she glide 
through the water that one might have 
ventured the opinion she had no right 
to be there. Presently she swung about, 
and the rattle of her anchor chains fell 
distinctly on his ear. : 

Dressing quickly, he ran downstairs. 
Barely had he gained the street when he 
heard someone calling him. He looked 
up, and at an open window saw Miss 
Treherne, fully dressed. 

“Aren’t you going to take me with 
you?” she whispered, bending down over 
the sill. 

He smiled up at her, feeling all at once 
most supremely, ridiculously happy. It 
was as if the old Miss Treherne were 
dead, and someone called Dolly had 
stepped quietly into her place. 

“Will you come,” he cried softly, 
“now ?” 
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“Yes, if you'll wait a minute. 
only to put my shoes on.” 

In two minutes she stood beside him. 

“Is it the Tremontana,” she whispered, 
“ veally ?” 

He wanted to take her in his arms, 
but by a miracle of self-control he re- 
frained. Instead, he said unsteadily : 

“Yes, Miss Treherne, it is the Tremon- 
tana.” 

“The real Tremontana?” she insisted. 
It seemed that she was both laughing 
and on the point of tears. 

“The only Tremontana I have ever 
known,” he replied evasively. 

She leaned slightly forward, her lips 
half opened, a whimsical little smile 
growing round the corners of her mouth. 
Then she laughed outright and said : 

“Well, take me to her.” 

On the beach he found a doat, and 
running it down to the water, helped her 
in. After a few minutes’ hard pulling, 
during which time he dared not so much 
as look at her, they reached the yacht. 
Under her stern he stopped rowing. 

“Now are you satisfied, Miss Tre- 
herne?” he asked, pointing upwards. 
She looked up, and in elegant gilt 
lettering read the words, Tvemontana, 
Genoa. 

“Yes,” she whispered ; “ but won’t you 
take me on board?” 

He took the boat round to the steps, 
and helped her to ascend. 

When they reached the deck, a little 
red-faced man in immaculate uniform 
approached them. 

“Is Signor Bellini on board, captain?” 
asked Strayde. The captain coughed. 

“I’m sorry to say, sir, Signor Bellini’s 
not well enough to see visitors to-day. 
Can I give him any message, sir?” 

Strayde was visibly chagrined. 

“Signor Bellini ill? I’m very sorry 
to hear it. I’ve brought a lady who 
wishes to make his acquaintance.” 

The captain was desolated, but what 
could he do? 

“\Well, it’s a pity you’ve had this'trouble 
for nothing, sir,” he exclaimed apologeti- 
cally. “Now you're here, would you 
and the lady like to leok round? Con- 
sidering the weather we've had, I think 
you'll find us pretty ship-shape.” 
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“Have you had very bad weather?” 
inquired Miss Treherne sympathetically. 
“In the Bay, I suppose?” 

To Strayde’s amazement, the little 
man was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing. 

“ Excuse me, miss,” he spluttered, when 
he had recovered his breath, “but I’ve 
got rather a nasty cold on me. What 
was it you asked : rough in the Bay, miss ? 
Not a bit. But, dear Lord, didn’t we 
catch it after we’d left Gib!” 

“Did you, Martin? That was a pity. 
Why, Mr. Strayde, what in the world’s 
the matter ?” 

“You said ‘ Martin,’ Miss Treherne,” he 
stammered. “How % 

The captain stepped forward. 

“Won't you come into my cabin, miss? 
It’s a bit chilly out here.” And so say- 
ing, he led the way forward. 

“Now, Miss Treherne,” said Strayde 
blankly, when they had entered the 
sanctum, “what did you mean by 
Look here, captain ; don’t go.” 

But the captain had gone already, 
literally blown out by a second distress- 
ing bout. Strayde closed the door, and 
stalked back to the table. 

“Miss Treherne!” 

et 

“Won't you answer my question ?” 

“If you'll give me time,” she cried 
from behind her handkerchief. “ And if I 
do, will you promise not to be angry?” 

He went on his knees, seized both her 
hands, and kissed them before she could 
draw them away. 

“ Angry, Dolly? Why should I be?” 

“Oh, you might be—if you knew,” she 
whispered. 


Was she laughing or crying? For the 
life of him he couldn’t say. 

“ Of course I shan’t, you dear, provoking 
child. Come, what’s this mystery 
all about?” 

“I—I know Captain Martin,” she 
murmured, “ because he was papa’s skip- 
per on the Lapwing. The Lapwing 
was our yacht. No, don’t interrupt me, 
please. You bought the Lapwing from 
Ernest, who took her over after papa 
died, and, and—it was all my doing. 
Ernest was very hard. up, and I—told 
Martin and him about you. Oh, don’t 
you see? I wanted to do hima good turn 
—and——” 

“Yes?” 

“I—I wanted to find out how much 
you cared for me.” 

She took the handkerchief from her face, 
and looked up at him, her cheeks the 
colour of peonies. 

“ Are you very angry with me?” 

Strayde bent closer. 

“Wait a minute, Dolly,” he whispered 
unevenly. “Give me time to get this 
into my head. So you knew all about 
the trick I was playing you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Knew the Tvemontana would arrive— 
some day?” 

ade 

“ And waited?” 

* Yes,” almost inaudible this time. 

“Then—you do love me after all, 
Dolly?” 

“Love you,” she echoed softly. “ Yes, 
you dear, extravagant old thing. I’ve 
loved you ever since we met at Lady 
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ITH the object of acquiring the 
language of the country, and 
only a limited time for the task, 


the writer found himself a resident in a 
Casa de Huespedes (which it is unjust to 
translate “* boarding-house”’) in a certain 
Spanish sea-port. The house itself offered 
no indication either of the perpetual sun- 
shine that reigned outdoors, or of the 
close proximity of the blue Mediterranean. 
The only hint of the sea came from the 
cries of the fish-hawkers passing below 
by an alley too narrow for wheeled 
vehicles. Generally the fish were sar- 
dines, carried by the vendor in baskets 
hanging from the elbows of arms a-kimbo. 
But sometimes a donkey staggered under 
the load of a big fish whose tail would 
sweep a blind guitar player into the 
doorway of the tobacco shop opposite, or 
drive an olive-skinned gipsy woman to 
take refuge in the entrance to our patio. 
The big fish, which presented a section 
like raw beef, was the atun or tunny-fish, 
and the first glimpse suggested that the 
catching of them ought of a certainty to 
offer sport worth experiencing. 

But my suggestion of going out with 
the fishermen met with very little en- 
couragement either from Dofia Antonia, 
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the lady of the house, or the portly priest 
who filled the réle of tutor to me. 

They all described the risks and dangers 
of such an undertaking, and dwelt especi- 
ally on the rashness of going alone. Dojia 
Antonia, who only came in contact with 
the world upon the weekly occasions of 
going to mass at a church but a few 
yards from our door, unhesitatingly 
affirmed the fishermen to be mala gente 
(bad people), without exception. And 
my professor, the priest, said the scheme 
was impossible, because the fishermen put 
to sea at seven o'clock in the morning, 
almost before daylight. Moreover, I 
should lose time in missing my morning 
lesson with him. 

However, as the acquiring of “maritime 
idiom” was of really rather more import- 
ance than ceremonious Castilian, I refused 
to let the subject rest. And in this quest 
I realised the deep truth of the Spanish 
proverb: Del dicho al hecho hay mucho 
trecho—“ There is much difference be- 
tween saying and doing.” And all this 
difference lies, I. discovered, in the one 
little word maflana—to-morrow. 

The six weeks of mafianas that elapsed 
in the case of my project between the 
saying and doing were not, however, 
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unprofitable to me, but rather the con- 
trary. Those of my acquaintances 
whom I succeeded in half reconciling 
to the desperate idea of a day in a 
fishing boat haunted the beach with 
me, with the object of discovering 
a fisherman sufficiently simpatico to 
suit us. 


And when found we discussed the 


subject of tunny-fishing over the harm- 
less wine of the little taverns, to my 
advantage in the matter of maritime and 
colloquial idiom. 


We haunted the quays where the 
sardine fishers spread their nets, the 
portion of beach dedicated to the boat 
builders, and the fish market, which 
means that portion of the beach where 
the boats on return from fishing are 
hauled up high and dry by elephantine 
bullocks. Everywhere the fish auctioneers 
and the customs officials all proffered 
information as freely, cheerfully and 
willingly as they accepted cigarettes. 

Of my friends one was a photographic 
journalist, or a journalistic photographer, 
who saw a certainty of good copy in the 
scheme. Another was a fellow boarder, 
blind of one eye. With the other eye he 
was studying for the mercantile marine, 
and, therefore, 1 judged would not flinch 
from the idea of a day in a fishing boat. 
Another was a youth whose cards bore 
the title abogado (lawyer). I had great 
hopes of him, as he lived in the midst of 
the fishing suburb in a tiny house only 
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separated 
from the 
blue Medi- 
terranean 
by the strip 
of beach 
from which 
every morn- 
ing the fish- 
ing boats 
pushed off 
from before 
his. door. 
When my 
friend prac- 
tised law 
I do not 
know, but 
I could be 
quite certain of finding him, whenever 
the sun was shining, twanging a guitar 
at the threshold of the house. He had 
never been either on or in the blue water 
always sparkling before him, but finally 
consented to come out—mafana. 

He was to arrange with a neighbouring 
fisherman, I was to provide a lunch- 
basket. Upon rousing my friend the 
next morning at daybreak he affirmed 
it was no sort of day for going on the 
water. So profiting by Dofia Antonia’s 
well-filled basket we made a memorable 
day’s pilgrimage inland, pushing into the 
heart of the mountains by the route of 
an almost dry river bed. It was magnifi- 
cent; but it was not fishing. 

Upon the next occasion that we should 
have gone tunny-fishing, I attended, with 
him, my first and last bull-fight. With 
shouts of sangre singing in our ears he 
told me that he belonged to a society for 
the prevention of cruelty toanimals. And 
I have every reason to believe ‘that this 
statement was meant to prove that bull- 
fighting was not cruel, and to serve at 
the same time as an apology for not 
going out tunny-fishing. 

A marine artist was amongst the 
number of those who displayed a certain 
amount of Sympathy with the enterprise. 
He procured my membership at the club, 
where he assured me I| should find some- 
one who would be willing to join me. 
And here I became a pest with a mania 
which, in enother country, might have 
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secured my expulsion from the club and 
an admission to an asylum. 

Eventually abandoning the idea of 
securing a companion, I came to the 
desperate conclusion, in face of the com- 
bined protestations of his Reverence and 
Dofia Antonia, to embark alone. 

By this time I had friends enough 
amongst the fishermen to have no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding one willing to 
let me form his crew. Punctually at the 
hour agreed upon I found myself before 
his house with Dofia Antonia’s rush- 
basket well filled with cold fried fish, 
cutlets, potatoes, Malaga raisins, and the 
indispensable bottle of red wine. My 
friend, I was not surprised to find, had 
not fulfilled his part of the contract, 
which was to have procured bait in 
readiness for starting without delay. We 
had, therefore, to await the drawing of 
one of the seine nets to procure a supply 
of sardines. 
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of the seine, at which they haul by a 
sling passing over the shoulder. That 
the only harvest of such titanic labour 
should be so often but a paltry basket or 
two of little fishes is both pathetic and 
ludicrous. And these groups, repeated as 
far as one can see along the whole length 
of the beach, are hauling, hauling, haul- 
ing, from sunrise to sunset daily. At 
toil so monotonous one must weary 
almost of the constant sunshine, and the 
occasional hauling to land of a strug- 
gling shark must be a most welcome 
diversion. 

The most certain preventive of ennui 
to a Spaniard is a cigarette. Should you 
desire to make a study of expression, 
offer him one without a light, and watch 
him roll it in his fingers while he looks 
furtively about for an opportunity of 
lighting it. Finally, present him with 
a match, or better still a wax vesta, 
that kindles at the first stroke without a 


THE BEACH, 


A tourist could hardly touch upon the 
southern coasts of Spain without witness- 
ing that labour of Sisyphus the Sacar del 


copo or drawing of the net. A dozen 
sinewy-limbed, sun-tanned men of all 
ages, straining every muscle on the ropes 


miss-fire. So rarely are matches to be 
encountered that I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the first cigarette in Spain 
was lighted at one of the sacred altars 
of antiquity, and that the vital spark has 
been passed on through the medium of 
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cigarettes. At any rate the universal 
manner of lighting them is to-apply to 
someone else who has one alight. 

So we awaited without impatience the 
hauling of the net which brought up not 
only a sufficiency of sardines for our re- 
quirements, but a huge fish of the shark 
tribe, which the fishermen called a sea- 
fox. After battering it on the head with 
a great stone till it was to all appearance 
lifeless, two or three men proceeded to 
lift it on to the 
back of a donkey, 
when with a sud- 
den convulsive 
flick it knocked 
them prostrate on 
the shingle, whilst 
the donkey, rear- 
ing upon its hind 
legs and braying 
most stentoriously, 
added to the 
animation of an 
incident most 
diverting to all 
spectators. 

As our basket of 
sardines was put 
into the boat I 
remarked also 
another basket full 
of rather carefully 
selected pebbles, 
the purpose of 
which I could*not 
guess. 

The boats en- 
gaged in the tunny- 
fishing are quite 
small open craft, 
which can be 
hauled high} and 
dry on the beach. Near the town this 
was done by oxen, but elsewhere the 
crews of three or four boats combine. 
They carry the picturesque wing-shaped 
lateen sail, and a crew of three or four 
hands. Though the antics of the sea-fox 
had put us in good humour at the 
moment of pushing off, I did not find the 
patron especially communicative. And 
had my maritime idiom depended on this 
one day at sea, it would probably hardly 

. have satisfied a board of examiners. And 
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now the value of the protracted and 
seemingly fruitless preliminary negotia- 
tions came home to me. ‘ 

The hardships of the Spanish fisherman 
are augmented by the tax he has to 
p2y on every catch of fish he takes. He 
has to consider himself fortunate in not 
having this extorted until the fish are 
sold. The auctioneer’s fee amounts to 
six per cent. of the proceeds. The division 
of the proceeds is different in the different 
classes of boat. 
Thus, the owner 
ofthetunny-fishing 
boat takes one- 
third of the pro- 
ceeds; of a bas or 
trawler one-half. 
The owner of a 
sardine boat takes 
half the proceeds 
after paying for 
the food and 
clothing of his 
crew. 

Fishermen all 
the world over are 
unanimous in pre- 
serving a veil of 
mystery over their 
calling, by affirm- 
ing that they can- 
not explain what 
the signs are which 
tell them when 
they have reached 
favourable waters. 
They pretend it is 
an instinct pecu- 
liar to their craft. 

The one essen- 
tial for the tunny- 
fish, I was told, 
was clear water. This was evidently a 
blind, for what clearer water could there 
be than that we had glided over from 
the moment of leaving the shore? But 
I was assured there were imperceptible 
degrees of clearness depending upon the 
varying conditions of winds, tides, and 
currents, 

If it seemed advisable to change the 
subject, we exchanged information about 
our respective navies. Here I came in 
for severe cross-examination, my friend 
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having served in the Spanish Navy 
attaining to the rating of Cabo de Mar 
or “petty officer.” 

We were perhaps a couple of miles off 
shore when he took a sardine from the 
basket and threw it well astern. A 
commotion in the water leaving a swirl- 
ing eddy was evidence that we were 
amongst the tunny-fish. But the tunny 
isa knowing customer, and at the best 
of times it takes a lot of sardines to 
secure his confidence. There are times 
when he is not to be deceived, they say. 
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line only is used, and handled most of 
the time by the patron of the boat, while 
one of the hands still continues to throw 
over sardines. 

Now I learnt the use of the basket of 
beach pebbles. They were used to throw 
at the gulls that gathered, attracted by 
the floating fish. 

At noon I invited the patron to join 
me at the lunch-basket, when he aban- 
doned the line to his son. The bottle 
of red wine circulated fore and aft; the 
white wings of the fishing boats around 
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He will snatch most cheerfully all the 
sardines thrown to him, till that one 
arrives which has a hook in it, and 
then there might be no such fish as a 
tunny in the blue Mediterranean. 

To gain his confidence the sardines are 
thrown over a little nearer and nearer 
to the boat until one can see the light- 
ning-like flash of a silver side as he 
turns and leaves a curling eddy on the 
surface. Then we bait a hook, and the 
line is dropped as far astern as possible 
by being passed over a cleft at the end 
of a bamboo, but not attached toit. One 


us glided to and fro on a smooth sea, 
and we exchanged greetings with them 
in passing; there was the sweetness of 
an English May-day in the balmy 
February sunshine, neither hot nor cold. 

Suddenly the peace was broken by a 
cry from the patron, who, jumping aft, 
seized the line from his son, and before 
we could realise what had occurred a 
fish about four feet long lay drum- 
ming on the floor of the boat with 
resounding blows of a powerful tail. 
No time had been wasted in playing with 
him. When you are fishing for bread, 
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the main object is to get your fish out of 
the water. 

And the three fish that followed at 
varying intervals were all got aboard in 
a twinkling. The bamboo rod was 
dropped on the instant the bait was 
line hauled in hand-over 


taken, the 
hand, and a stout gaff finished the 
business. 

A catch of four tunny is counted by no 
means an unsatisfactory day's work. 


But, fisherman-like, on the run home 
they recount stories of days when they 
had returned with their boat loaded. 

The setting sun lit up the naked-look- 
ing mountains to vermilion shades, which 
have faded before we touch the beach. 
The crews assemble to help each other 
in hauling up the boats. And the toilers 
at the seine nets, who have been toiling 
all day, are now in the dusk hauling out 
their nets for the last time. 





“ My own darling.” 


(From Fred Coynless, in cheap lodgings, to 
Miss Nellie Constant, in the country.) 


May 1st, 19— 

My Own Daruinc,—* Hearts of Gold” 
has been declined once more. The pub- 
lishers write : “ In view of the present de- 
pression in the book market”—and the 
rest of their hateful cant. Why am I nota 
mechanic, or a cobbler, or a policeman? 
All these men manage to marry, some- 
how ; it is only for an author that a girl 
has to wait until her hair is grey. 

When I think of that immovable old 
uncle of mine, and of all he might do for 
me now he is Lord Mayor, I could smash 
the furniture with indignation. I drop 
in to the Mansion House occasionally to 
luncheon, and as often as I get an oppor- 
tunity I urge him to remember his promise 
to find me something. He invariably 
says he will “ bear it in mind,” and there 
it ends. 

I had a long talk about the matter 
with his daughter the other day. 
Georgina and I have been chums from 
children. She agreed with me that his 
apathy is disgraceful. It is not that he 
has no liking for me—that is the aggra- 
vation; it is simply and solely that he 
won't bestir himself. If I were his son 


MUSTN'T 
PLAY WITH 
LOVE. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


he would secure me a cosy berth 
in a month; as his nephew I 
may continue reminding him 
of my necessity till I am hoarse. 

I wonder how much longer 
we are to wait for our happiness 
—you and I! Do you know, it 
is four years this week since 
you owned you cared for me? 
And we are no further advanced 
than we were then. 

Send me a line soon, dearest. I can’t 
write much, I am too down in the mouth ; 
but you know how sweet it is to me to 
hear from you. 

Yours always, 
FRED. 


(From Miss Nellie Constant, in the country, 
to Fred Coynless, London.) 
May 2nd, 19— 

My Poor Boy,—Publishers are hateful, 
and “ Hearts of Gold” is exquisite. I say it 
as acritic,remember! ‘This is the hastiest 
of lines, to save the post ; | mean to write 
more fully to-morrow ; but I couldn’t let 
the night go by without sending you a 
word. Fred, you are never, never to feel 
that way about my waiting again! You 
know what I mean: never to reproach 
yourself, and think I am hardly done by. 
1 couldn’t be happy with anybody else. 
Do you understand? I am waiting 
to please myself! And I will wait 
till you are ready, however long it 
may be. 

Make another attempt to infuse some 
vitality into your uncle. My dear, | love 
you. 
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(From Fred Coynless, in cheap lodgings, to 

Miss Nellie Constant, in the country.) 

May 5th, 19— 

AncEt,—He said: “Yes, certainly, I 
must see what I can do”—and he will do 
nothing. I am tired to death of his 
affability, which never leads to any 
result. Any number of big-wigs were 
there, any one of whom could have helped 
me to a post, and never one of them will 
be approached on the subject. As soon 
as I turn my back he forgets all about me. 

I have, however, the germ of an idea, 
which I discussed with Georgina. It will 
startle you ; but I know my man, and it 
is wise. If he thought Georgina was 
fond of me—if he thought she had fixed 
her heart on marrying me, for instance— 
he would, after the first shock, set about 
getting me into a good thing. 

Do you begin to grasp? My notion is 
to pretend there is an engagement 
between me and her ; she will lend herself 
to the plan. It originated by my com- 
plaining that if he had really the interest 
in my welfare that he thinks he has, he 

could push me on just as easily as he 
obtained that excellent appointment for 
his son-in-law. She admitted this was 
so, and then—I don’t know, but the farce 
was gradually suggested. 

What do you say to it? His first 
intimation is to come from her. She is 
going to tell him this evening that “ the 
happiness of her life” is bound up in me. 
She anticipates a scene, of course; but 
she was always the spoilt child, and he 
will deny her nothing. He will exert him- 
self on my behalf then with a vengeance, 
and when | am “ in something” we can 
let him down lightly enough. He won't 
be very indignant at having been 
deceived, you may be sure; I shall not 
be a very desirable parti at the best! On 
the whole, he will doubtless be relieved. 
Will write you developments as they 
occur. In kissing your beautiful blue 
eyes, 

Always your own, 
FRED. 


(From the same to the same.) 
May gth, 19— 
My DARLING NeELL,—Step No. 1: I 
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YOU MUSTN'T PLAY WITH LOVE. 


received. a card inviting me to a con- 
versazione last evening. Hitherto the 
hotel-like luncheon-parties have been the 
extent of my acquaintance with that 
interior. 

Met Georgina at the top of the stair- 
case ; she whispered he had taken it fairly 
well. 

Had a talk with him during the song 
of an American amateur who wants the 
Lord Mayor’s influence to bring her out 
in London as a prima donna. He was 
cheery enough, considering all things, 
and said we must not look to marry yet 
awhile, but with my “talent for litera- 
ture” I was sure to succeed ultimately, 
and, in the meanwhile—perhaps a con- 
sulate, eh? He must speak to Lord 
Belshazzar about it; did I know Lord 
Belshazzar ?—n6! I must let him intro- 
duce me. I let him. Old humbug, he 
has never introduced me to anybody 
worth knowing in the place before. 
Hope to goodness he will work it before 
his term of Mayoralty expires. Cinderella 
at twelve o'clock will be a fool to him 
then, and Lord Belshazzar as distant as 
the Apennines. 

I asked him if we might consider our- 
selves engaged. He said, “ Er—not 
formally for the present, but of course 
he would not object to——” and was 
facetious. Glad it is not formally, upon 
my soul; how! should have raised a ring 
I can’t divine! 

Why be so mournful about the little 
comedy? It is for a good end, and I 
fancy I hear our wedding-chimes already. 
Georgina has declared she is devoted to 
me, and will know no peace till we are 
man and wife. The girl is really an 
actress; I never dreamt she had it in 
her ! 

Yours entirely, 
FRED. 


(From the same to the same.) 


July 7th, 19— 
My Dear LittLz Gir_,—You complain 
that my letters are hurried; but if you 


knew how hurriedlam! lam practically 
living at the Mansion House, and can 
scarcely call my life my own. 

Yes, dear, it is, I admit, necessary to 
feign affection for Georgina in front 
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‘Met Georgina at the top of the staircase.” 





PLAY WITH LOVE. 


“May you be happy! Good-bye.” 


of my uncle. What would you have? 
It is the fiery intensity of our presumed 
passion for each other that is propel- 
ling the ponderous Sir Thomas along 
the road that means union to you and 
me. 

Yes, and I acknowledge also I have to 
be with her more than formerly in private. 
Of course Ihave. Don’t be unreasonable, 
Nell! Seeing that I am ostensibly her 
fiancé, | cannot help meeting her when 
the opportunity for my doing so stares 
everybody in the face. In the time- 
honoured phrase, we cannot spoil the 
ship for a ha’porth of tar. I believe you 
would like her very much; I wish you 
knew her. Now and then | almost feel 
that I have never known her myself. 
We were always confidential, but, being 
with her so constantly, I am finding 
depths of sympathy and little springs 
of wit that take me by surprise notwith- 
standing. 

Nothing in the shape of an appoint- 
ment settled yet, but there is talk of a 


private-secretaryship to Sir Jonas Grant. 
Certainly will report progress in detail. 
Yours as ever, 
FRED. 


(From Fred Coynless to Miss Georgina 
Pursang, Mansion House, London.) 
Juiy 19th. 19— 

I don’t know how to address you; I 
don’t know how to speak to you if we 
meet! When the thing happened it 
seemed to take the senses out of me. And 
yet I ought to have seen—I ought to 
have guessed it would occur. Georgina, 
I can’t take it back; I don’t want to 
take it back—not the kiss nor what I 
said. I did, I do, love you horribly ! 

I was fond of that girl once—at the 
beginning. It was years ago; the fancy 
is outgrown. I thank you for showing 
me my mistake, even though you have 
shown it to me unwittingly, even if your 
confusion when I kissed you meant less 
than I have dared to hope. 

Send me a word to tell me if you will 
see me again—if I may hope indeed. I 
will write to Miss Constant the moment 
I receive your note—to leave her unen- 
lightened would be dishonourable ; and 
Georgina’s lover must be above reproach! 

Say “yes,” and I shall understand | 
am the most fortunate of men. 

FRED. 


Extract from the “ City Press.” 

An informal gathering took place last 
evening at the Mansion House to cele- 
brate the betrothal of the daughter of 
the Lord Mayor to Mr. Frederick Coynless, 
the lady’s cousin. Miss Pursang by her 
amiability and beauty has won the 
admiration of all who have the privilege 
of her acquaintance, and seldom have we 
known a more delightful duty than this 
of adding our quota to the general shower 
of felicitations which the announcement 
of the engagement has evoked. 


(From Miss Nellie Constant, in the country, 
to Fred Coynless.) 
May you be happy! Good-bye. 


* © ¢ 





STORIES FROM THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHERS. 


By MAURICE CARBERRY. 


No. 1.—LORD MALMESBURY. 


F all classes of literature the auto- 
biography, when well written and 
the subject of it happens to be 

one who has played an important part in 
the events of his day, is to many people 
the most interesting. It is history played 
out as it were on the hearth; it has all 
the intimacy of the novel in its self-revela- 
tions, all the candour of philosophy in its 
treatment of contemporaries. The per- 
sonal element running through it gives a 
far keener sense of reality than can be 
obtained from the detached pages of the 
historian ; the familiarity of the treatment 
makes even the humble reader feel at 
home amongst the most important person- 
ages; the events recorded become as things 
seen and heard. Few works of the kind 
deserve better to be called to the mind of 
the present generation than that written 
by the late Lord Malmesbury, more 
than once Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He was behind the scenes in most of 
the great events that signalised the 
early and middle part of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, to say nothing of the two 
preceding reigns. He was acquainted 
with everyone, and had such a keen in- 
sight into character, knew so well how 
to touch off the peculiarities of his 
neighbours, that he might, had he chosen, 
have won a literary reputation, apart 
altogether from politics, in no way second 
to that of Disraeli. How far these memoirs 
of his go back may be judged by this 
first extract. 


Tue Countess GuICccIoLt. 


“One night (at Rome) I was at a ball 
given by the Austrian Ambassador, and 
was much struck by a lady quite unlike 
the Italian women who were there, as 
she had a profusion of auburn hair, which 


she wore in wavy and massive folds. Her 
face was handsome, with a brilliant 


complexion and blue eyes, and full of 
animation, showing splendid teeth when 
she laughed, which she was doing heartily 
at the time I remarked her. When she 
rose from her chair I saw that she was of 
small stature, although with perfect 
shoulders and a bust made for a much 
taller woman. I was told that she was 
the Countess Guiccioli, of Byronic 
memory, and that she was very fond of 
the English, and courted their acquaint- 
ance ; so I was introduced to her, and 
very kindly received. Byron had only 
been dead five years, and she was then 
twenty-six. _We became great friends, 
and I found her a charming companion, 
with a cultivated mind, yet with all the 
natural bonhomie of her race, and fond of 
fun. She had got over her grief (which 
I heard was very violent at first) for the 
loss of her poet, and she liked to talk of 
him and his eccentricities.” 

Later on Lord Malmesbury helped the 
Countess to escape from Rome (she was 
charged with conspiracy) and accom- 
panied her to the house of her father, 
Count Gambo. 

“There was a permanent priest in the 
house whom they called Don Juan, Don 
being the usual title of a domestic Levite, 
no one but Madame Guiccioli seeing the 
absurdity. In reference to Byron’s famous 
poem of that name, she told me he wrote 
all the last cantos on playbills (some of 
which I saw myself), or on any old piece 
of paper at hand, and with repeated 
glasses of gin-punch by his side. She was 
very proud of him, but described him 
as having a very capricious temper, and 
with nothing of the passion which per- 
vades his poetry, and which he was in 
the habit of ridiculing—in fact, with a 
cold temperament.” 

Once Byron bought a goose to fatten 
for Michaelmas, but when the time arrived 
he had grown so fond of the bird that he 
would not have it killed. 
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Lord Malmesbury was an intimate 
friend of Louis Napoleon’s. Here is an 
account of their first meeting : 


Louis NAPoLeEon. 


“Here (Rome) for the first time I met 
Hortense’s son, Louis Napoleon, then just 
of age. Nor would anyone at that time 
have predicted his great and romantic 
career. He was a wild harum-scarum 
youth, or what the French call un crane, 
riding at full gallop down the street to 
the peril of the public, fencing, and pistol- 
shooting, and apparently without serious 
thoughts of any kind, although even then 
he was possessed with the conviction he 
would some day rule over France.” 

Louis Napoleon had been imprisoned 
in the fortress at Ham, but most unex- 
pectedly Lord Malmesbury meets him at 
night in the streets of London. 

“On the same evening, May 27th, 1846, 
we dined with the Duke of Beaufort at 
Hamilton House, and as the party was 
sitting down to dinner, I saw opposite me 
Louis de Noailles, who was one of the 
attachés at the French Embassy, and 


said across the table to him, ‘Have you 


seen him?’ He asked ‘Who?’ ‘Louis 
Napoleon,’ I replied, ‘he is in London, 
having just escaped.’ De Noailles dropped 
the lady who was on his arm, and made 
but one jump out of the room, for it seems 
that the news had not yet reached the 
French Embassy. I never saw a man 
look more frightened.” 

Later on the future emperor is seen 
acting as a special constable during the 
Chartist riots. Indeed, a more or less 
complete history of his life may be gleaned 
from these memoirs. 


Tue Empress EuGEntie. 


On June atst, 1851, the future Empress 
first appears in these pages and in strange 
company. 

“Went to Lady Palmerston’s party, 
where I saw Narvaez and the Spanish 
beauty, Mademoiselle Montigo—Narvaez, 
an ugly little fat man, with a vile ex- 
pression of countenance ; Mademoiselle 
Montigo, very handsome, auburn hair, 
beautiful skin and figure. Her grand- 

‘Mother was Scotch, a Miss Kirkpatrick, 
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which may account for her beautiful skin 
and complexion.” 

Narvaez was afterwards Prime Minister 
of Spain, and greatly distinguished him- 
self by his method of dealing with his 
opponents. When asked on his death- 
bed if he forgave his enemies, he replied : 

“T have none. I have shot them all.” 

In 1855, during the Crimean War, we 
see Eugenie in London as Empress, enter- 
tained by the Queen and féted by the 
public; again in 1857, when, accom- 
panied by the Emperor, she paid a visit 
to the Queen at Osborne, the year 
before the ill-‘ated Prince Imperial came 
into the world. 

“T got a letter from M. de Persigny, 
announcing that the, Empress of the 
French was safely confined of ason. The 
Emperor, who never left the room, was 
worked up into such a nervous state that 
for fifteen hours he cried and sobbed 
without ceasing; and when the child 
was born he was so overpowered with 
joy that he rushed into the next room and 
embraced the five first persons he met. 
Then recollecting that his behaviour was 
not dignified, he said: ‘ Je ne peux pas vous 
embrasser tous.’” 


Court MISTAKES. 


Several amusing instances of mistakes 
made bynew-comers at Court are recorded. 

“Madame Bernatorff told us that great 
laughter was created at the drawing room 
by Mr. Under-Sheriff Thomas Jones pass- 
ing the Queen with his wife’s cloak on 
his arm.” 

“ After dinner (November 1st, 1860) the 
Prince came up to Lady Grey and Lady 
Malmesbury and amused them immensely 
by giving an account of some ridiculous 
incidents that occurred at levées. On 
one occasion a clergyman had to be pre- 
sented. He overshot his mark and passed 
the Queen without the slightest notice. 
Lord De la Warr was very much put out, 
and began making signs to him to return. 
He stopped and stared at Lord De la Warr, 
imitating his gestures as exactly as he 
could, but nothing could induce him to 
return. Everybody was convulsed with 
laughter, for no etiquette could prevail 
against such a scene.” 

“T heard to-day a good story of the 















present Duke of Wellington (1860). He 
and the Duchess were invited to Windsor. 
She was in London and went, but the 
Duke having a party at Strathfieldsaye, 
which he did not like to put off, sent an 
excuse, and when he was told of the 
offence he had given, he replied, ‘ Her 
Majesty has no right to be angry. I 
obeyed the back of the card, and the 
Duchess obeyed the front.’ The invita- 
tion cards have printed directions on the 
back, desiring that the cards should be 
returned should the ladies and gentlemen 
invited be away from London.” 

“Concert at Buckingham Palace (June 
28th, 1861). Whilst we were waiting for 
our carriage to go away, Lord Derby 
joined us, and immediately after Lord 
John Russell came up. Lord Derby 
exclaimed, ‘ How do you do, Lord John ? 
You have got into very bad company.’ 
He looked round at us all with a grim 
smile and said, ‘I see I have’; when 
Lord Derby, looking at him attentively, 
observed that he was incorrectly dressed, 
having his levée uniform instead of the 
full dress which he ought to have worn. 
Lord John said, ‘I know I am wrong, and 
the porter wanted to turn meout.’ ‘Oh, 
did he?’ exclaimed Lord Derby. ‘Thou 
canst not say I did it.’” 

“ All London is talking (March 4th, 
1865) of the way in which the Corps 
Diplomatique has been invited to the 
Queen’s reception. It was, as far as I 
could understand, in these terms, ‘ That 
the Queen would graciously receive 
them, male and female, at a Court to 
be held at Buckingham Palace.’ All 
those concerned are trying to shift the 
responsibility upon one another. The 
diplomatists have sent their cards of 
invitation to their respective Courts ; and 
therefore it has produced a great sensation 
all over the world, as the term male et 
female is never used in French except in 
speaking of animals.” 


ABOUT THE THEATRE. 


“There was a tremendous row last 
night (May 1st, 1840) at the Opera to 
force Laporte to engage Tamburini. He 
came forward five or six times*to explain, 
but the audience would not listen, and 
he was obliged to retire amidst the 
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groans of almost everybody present. The 
occupants of the boxes and stalls were 
the most active in the disturbance, 
especially gentlemen in the dandy and 
stage boxes. The row began immediately 
after the opera was over and lasted till one 
o’clock. The ballet would begin, but 
could not be allowed to proceed, as every 
time the orchestra attempted to play and 
the dancers came forward, they were 
assailed with such a chorus of cries that 
they were obliged to give up the 
attempt.” 

“Grisi is at Brighton’ (February 4th, 
185t), where she has lately been staying, 
walking on the cliff and escorted by two 
black fiddlers and two nurses, one carrying 
the last baby and the other the one before. 
When she arrived first she was so weak 
that the fiddlers had to support her, one 
on each side ; but now she stumps away 
on her heels and looks as well as ever. 
Mario is at St. Petersburg. There never 
was such an admiration as she has for 
him.” 

“At the Opera of ‘JI Flauto Magico’ 
(May 11th, 1852) the hero of the piece 
was Ronconi as Papagallo, dressed all in 
feathers. He has added to his costume a 
crest of red ones, which by some contriv- 
ance he occasionally raised upright, as 
cockatoos do when pleased or surprised. 
He tried this piece of buffoonery when- 
ever he was applauded and made-the 
whole house roar with laughter.” 

“The Opera House at Covent Garden 
has been burnt down (March 8th, 1856) 
by the chandelier being over-heated 
during the monster benefit of the conjuror 
Anderson, to whom the theatre had been 
let for two months. This imitation of 
American vulgarity ended by a masked 
ball of the lowest kind, tickets being one 
shilling.” 

“ We dined with the Hardwickes to 
meet the celebrated tragic actress Ristori. 
She arrived very late, just as we were 
sitting down to dinner, and made an 
entrée quite in the theatrical style— 
violent exclamations, gesticulations, and 
gr maces, giving a long history of how 
her coachman had lost his way, and her 
feelings on the subject, all in the loudest 
tone of voice. She calls herself thirty but 
looks fifty.” 
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“Lord Brougham kept everyone in a 
roar of laughter by the absurd things he 
said in his bad French. Amongst others, 
talking about the Princess Charlotte 
having run away from her nurse to her 
mother, he said: ‘ Dans ce temps-la jai 
passé un nuit avec Madame de Flahault— 
un nuit trés agréable entre elle et la fille 
du Roi.’ Everybody was amazed at this 
speech ; poor Madame de Flahault looked 
perfectly horrified. Madame de Lieven, 
with all her good breeding, could not 
keep from laughing, and of course the 
rest followed her example.” 

Several years later Mrs. Disraeli said 
something very similar in plain English. 

“It happened that Lord Hardinge’s 
room was next to Disraeli’s, and the 
next morning Mrs. Disraeli said to 
Lord Hardinge at breakfast, ‘Oh, Lord 
Hardinge, I consider myself the most 
fortunate of women. I said to myself 
when I woke this morning, “ What a 
lucky woman I am! Here I have been 


sleeping between the greatest orator and 
the greatest warrior of the day!’ Lady 
Hardinge did not appear pleased at the 


statement.” 


NAvAL AND MILITARY. 


The generous enthusiasm with which 
the British public receive those who only 
a short while before were fighting against 
them is not a new feature in the national 
character, as the following extract will 
show. The occasion is the Coronation 
of Queen Victoria, June 28th, 1838. 

“The only people cheered besides the 
Queen were the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, and Marshal Soult. The 
latter was quite overcome by his reception, 
which was quite unexpected by him, and 
he said it was a most noble trait in the 
English character to receive an old enemy 
so enthusiastically, for the cheering pro- 
ceeded from all classes.” 

In view of subsequent events the follow- 
ing extract from a despatch to Sir H. 
Bulwer, the British Minister at Florence 
(July 19th, 1852), will be interesting : 

“ Your first despatches gave reason to 
hope that Tuscany was anxious to get 

tid of its incubus, and to hire foreign 
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troops. Is it still so? I do not think an 
Irish Legion would do, as it would create 
jealousy, but a Foreign Legion of Irish, 
Swiss, &c., might.” 

The story of the sinking of the Birken- 
head is of course, duly told in its place, 
but the following incident, entered under 
the date June 19th, 1854, is almost equally 
worthy of being recalled. 

“Dreadful to say the Europa, a trans- 
port carrying seventy men and horses of 
the Inniskilling Dragoons, has been burnt 
at sea. The captain of the Europa 
publishes an account of the burning of 
his ship. Colonel Moore of the Innis- 
killings, the surgeon, and twelve privates 
were burned. The colonel might have 
saved himself, and was repeatedly pressed 
by his men to do so, but finding he could 
not save all his soldiers, he chose to die 
with them—a magnificent example of 
heroic devotion! The rest of the crew 
and soldiers escaped in boats.” 

The following Crimean item is curious. 

“The Press’ says that Admiral Stop- 
ford is gone or going to the Black Sea, 
as it is said that Admiral Dundas does 
nothing but pray. It is singular that, of 
the two admirals in command of the 
Black Sea and Baltic fleets, one is always 
praying and the other always swearing ; 
but they, however, seem to agree on one 
point, namely, on not fighting.” 

A good story is told in connection with 
a Captain Burrell who was taken ill of 
smallpox at an inn in Newcastle. Hearing 
of the case, a lady visitor remained on in 
apparent anxiety as to the upshot. When 
the captain recovered, however, she went 
away in high indignation, her only object 
in remaining being, as she declared, to 
see a military funeral! ‘The following 
entry commemorates a practice which 
seems to have gone out of fashion. 

“The ministerial fish dinner took place 
to-day (July 24th, 1858) at Greenwich. 
Lord Derby having to propose Sir John 
Pakington and the Navy, alluding to Sir 
John having received the ‘ wooden spoon’ 
which is given to the minister in the 
House of Commons who has been in the 
fewest divisions, proposed ‘Sir John 
Pakington and the Wooden Spoons of 
Old England.’ This created much 
laughter from‘all’but}Pakington himself.” 
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As an example of coolness it would be 
hard to beat the following: “General 
Pelissier once struck one of his soldiers 
for some offence, which is not permitted 
in the French army, upon which the man 
aimed at him, but his musket missed fire. 
‘Ah,’ said the general, perfectly un- 
moved, ‘I will give you ten days in the 
lock-up for keeping your arms in bad 
order.’ ”’ 


QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Under date September ryth, 1862, the 
name of the future Queen of England 
is first mentioned : 

“Mr. Augustus Paget is the first 
person who suggested the Princess Alex- 
andra for the Prince of Wales, and nego- 
tiations were commenced a year ago. 
Mrs. Paget says that she is beautiful, 
with lovely eyes and good teeth. She is 
tall and graceful, with a good figure.” 

The day of her entry into London, 
March 7th, 1863, was, we are told, “ the 
coldest day we have had for a long time ; 
no sun, with occasional showers, and we 
were half frozen standing on the balconies. 
The Duke of Cambridge rode by two or 


three times with his staff, and was greatly 


cheered. Lord Ranelagh passed at the 
head of his brigade of volunteers. Then 
appeared the royal carriages, and I was 
never more surprised and disappointed. 
The first five contained the suite and 
brothers and sisters of the Princess Alexan- 
dra; the carriages looked old and shabby, 
and the horses very poor, with no trap- 
pings, not even rosettes, and no outriders. 
Inshort, the shabbiness of the whole cortége 
was beyond anything one could imagine, 
everybody asking, ‘ Who is the Master of 
the Horse?” The Princess kept bowing 
right and left very gracefully. The 
moment the procession had passed the 
crowd dispersed, but there were universal 
remarks and compliments on the Prin- 
cess’s beauty.” 

By way of set-off, however, nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the scene at 
St. George’s Chapel next day. 

“The foreigners were much struck with 
it; it was so grand as to be quite 
overpowering. Mr. Paget confirmed all 
1 had heard on the confusion at the 
departure of the special train from 
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London. Lady Westminster, who had on 
half a million’s worth of diamonds, could 
only find a place in a third class carriage. 
Count Lurodio had his diamond star torn 
off and stolen.” 


STORIES AND ITEMS. 


The last words of William IV., alluding 
to Waterloo, were “Ah, that was a 
glorious day for England!” 

Of a different character were the last 
words of Lord Fitzhardinge: “ The angel 
of death is hovering over Berkeley Castle, 
and if you don’t feed those ducks in the 
lower pond, I'll be damned if you don’t 
lose them all!” 

“Qssulston had a good story about the 
examination at a boys’ school. The 
master asked why Moses left Egypt. 
The boy answered, ‘ You know, sir, that 
little affair with Potiphar’s wife.’” 

“At Christchurch Petty Sessions a boy 
was brought up to give evidence in a 
poaching case. As there were great 
doubts as to whether he understood the 
nature of an oath, my brother undertook 
to cross-examine him. He enquired, 
‘Are you aware of the meaning of an 
oath?’ The boy scratched his head 
with a puzzled look and then said ‘ Ees.’ 
‘And you know in whose presence you 
stand?’ continued my brother. The boy 
looked up and caught sight of Colonel 
Cameron, who was seated wrapped up in 
a cloak, with his hair standing on end, 
and looked quite the most awful person 
in theroom. After a moment’s hesitation 
the boy again answered ‘ Ees.’ ‘You are 
then aware of the solemnity of the act 
you are going to perform and of the 
danger of swearing falsely?’ ‘ Ees,’ he 
answered. ‘The oath was administered, 
and the boy began to tell the most awful 
lies, which was pointed out to Mr. Berkeley 
with the remark that he was committing 
perjury. ‘No,’ replied Mr. Berkeley, 
‘fortunately he did not do so, for he 
swore by Colonel Cameron.’” 

“On one occasion a friend came to 
Lord Alvanley for his advice under the 
following circumstances : ‘ Mr. has 
threatened to kick me whenever he sees 
me in society; what am I to do if he 
comes into the room?’ ‘Sit down,’ 
replied Lord Alvanley.” 
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“Lord Clarendon told me a good 
story of Corry Conellan, Lord Carlisle’s 
secretary at Dublin. The Viceroy, who 
has taken up the ticket-of-leave men very 
warmly, told him the other day that he 
had engaged two in his house as servants. 
Conellan replied, ‘Then you'll be the 
only spoon left in it.’” 

On May 18th, 1855, Lord Malmesbury 
went to the presentation of medals to 
the officers who had served in the Crimea. 

“Sir Thomas Troubridge was drawn 
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past the Queen in a bath-chair, having 
lost both his feet. After the ceremony, 
Lady Seymour told me that Mrs. Norton, 
talking about it to Lord Panmure, asked, 
‘Was the Queen touched?’ ‘Bless my 
soul, no,’ was the reply, ‘she had a brass 
rail before her, and no one could touch 
her.’ Mrs. Norton then asked, ‘I mean 
was she moved?’ ‘Moved!’ answered 
Lord Panmure, ‘she had ‘no occasion to 
move!’ Mrs. Norton then gave it up in 
despair.” 


DEVOTION. 


By D. 


F 1 were into exile hurled, 


H. W. 


Would you take wings and fly to me 
Across the sea, across the world, 
And terrors all defy for me? 


Terrors*of sea and of the land 
Would nothing signify to me; 

I would brave all and with you stand, 
Soon as I heard your Ay de mi. 


If I were poor and in sore pain, 


Would you then help deny to me— 


Your protestations render vain— 


Your promise belie to me? 


If you were poor and in great need, 
You surely may rely on me. 

In every wish you will make speed, 
If once you do but cry for me. 


If I were now sick unto death, 


Would you salvation buy for me 
With all your goods, and e’en your breath 
Give up, and willing die for me? 


My goods, my life, and all the rest 
Willingly would I give for you; 
But better far, at your behest, 
In servitude to live for you! | 
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n AID in Full,” a play of strong 
human interest and undoubted 
power, produced at the Aldwych 

Theatre, was the first of the autumn pro- 

ductions to succumb before an unsym- 

pathetic public. I cannot account for it, 
except that playgoers feel themselves 
defrauded because a third act, which 
promised to be well spiced, turns out quite 
innocent, or else they resent an ending 
which, however artistic, is not ina joyous 
key. But how utterly futile it is to take 
the superior tone of mentor or attempt 
to account for the unaccountable! 

Apparently there are not sufficient play- 

goers in this whole city of London who 

care enough for serious drama to support 

a play which has a sombre theme, how- 

ever true to life it may be, and however 

skilfully constructed. “Paid in Full” 
is not without faults. The first act is 
weak, but the play steadily advances in 
dramatic interest to the fall of the final 
curtain. Consider the story. A woman 
has of two lovers chosen, as so often 
happens, the weaker character for her 
mate. Both are in the employ of a hard, 
stern, but just man, with a capacity for 
reading his fellow-men. The weaker, 

Joe Brooks, makes no headway, and be- 

comes soured, disappointed, envious, and 

finally begins to rob his employer. He 
is found out, and in an agony of appre- 

“hension is dastard enough to hint to his 
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pretty wife that she can square his defal- 
cations by surrendering her honour to 
their bachelor employer. She finally 
consents to go to the latter’s rooms at 
night, but not to carry out her husband’s 
scheme. The interview takes place, and 
forms the third act ofthe play. Williams, 
the employer, correctly reads the situa- 
tion, but puts his visitor to the test, 
from which she comes triumphant, and 
Williams gives her a quit-claim for her 
husband's thefts, well knowing what the 
result will be. As he foresees, so it is. 
The husband, on her return, jubilant at 
first at her success, turns upon her and 
upbraids her for the infidelity to which 
he himself had urged her for his salvation. 
She is innocent, but disdains to protest. 
It is the last drop, however, in the cup 
of her disillusion. She sees at last that 
life with one so cowardly, so hopeless, 
weak, and contemptible, is impossible, 
and leaves him, as the curtain falls, 
alone with his remorse and conscious 
degradation. 


A greater contrast to “ Paid in Full” 
could hardly be found than its imme- 
diate successor at the Aldwych, Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s “quite possible 
play” —as the programme styles it— 
“ Fanny and the Servant Problem.” Mr. 
Jerome’s limitations as a playwright are, 
so far as he has gone, sufficiently obvious, 
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We are not to expect at his hands a 
single, clear-cut theme of human interest 
involving an intense dramatic situation 
up to which every line and action lead, 
and the solution of which presents an 
absorbing attraction. Mr. Jerome’s 
method is not so difficultly simple, so 
dramatically true and exacting. He is 
more diffuse. He aims, it is quite true, 
to produce a definite dramatic eflect, but 
he interests us more in his characters 
than in his story. His characters do not 
by necessity belong to the particular 
story he has to tell; they might be em- 
ployed in working out any other theme 
as effectively. But he has the power of 
individualising his characters strongly, 
and he is extremely clever in the invention 
of situations which contrast andemphasise 
their individualities. He pecples his stage 
with real human beings, not puppets, and 
plays them off against one another with 
such fertility of incident and so droll a 
perception of tre means to the end that 
our amusement is constant, and laughter 
is ceaselessly rippling through the house. 
Mr. Jerome has a facility for writing 
witty dialogue also, so that he is armed 
at most points for the exacting réle of 
dramatic author, and in “‘ Fanny and the 
Servant Problem” he certainly provides 
a very merry and satisfactory entertain- 
ment, if he stirs no deep emotion and 
resolves for us no knotty problem. For 
not even so ignoble and elusive a matter 
as the servant problem is really solved. 
It is only solved for Fanny, and her 
solution will not go far towards bringing 
peace to a million or so of distracted 
housewives. Fanny is a _ music-hall 
artiste who marries Lord Bantock, not 
knowing he is a lord, and when he takes 
her to Bantock Hall, she discovers that the 
butler is her own uncle and not disposed 
to surrender his well-established govern- 
ance of the household te his chit of a 
niece. It is easy to see how full of 
humorous possibilities is the situation 
thus created, especially as Fanny is 
anxious to keep from her aristocratic 
husband the fact of her relationship to 
his butler; but finally Fanny throws up 
the sponge, so to say, and at this point 
Mr. Jerome gives us a very pretty and 
_ tender scene, the first and only touch of 
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pathos and suspense in the piece. Miss 
Fanny Ward plays Fanny delightfully—a 
true-hearted girl, but impulsive and way- 
ward as the wind—as dainty, lovable, 
exasperating, tantalising a little witch as 
ever trod the boards. Throughout, too, 
the acting is admirable. The stage is 
set for one scene only throughout the 


play. 


Drury Lane melodrama is like no other 
on the face of the earth, or at least none 
with which I am acquainted—for I profess 
no real knowledge of Chinese drama, for 
instance. The story in a Drury Lane 
play is usually like a brook seen from 
some elevation. It pursues its course 
amidst a variety of scenery, now clearly 
perceived, and then lost to sight for 
awhile in its bewildering surroundings. 
A splendid forest hides it, or an awesome 
gorge it may be. We are aware the 
brook is there, for presently it appears 
again, and goes merrily on to the next 
eclipse. Ordinarily the scenes assist the 
plays ; not so a Drury Lane play, nor do 
we expect them to. What do we talk 
about after seeing a Drury Lane drama ? 
The story? By no means. The brook is 
only the instrument that carries the eye 
onward from meadow to wood, from 
palace to hovel, from one thrill to another. 
What we talk about this autumn is the 
avalanche that sweeps the gee-gee and 
the villain off the Alpine pass, or the Tower 
scenes, or the gay luxuriance of Deermin- 
ster Chase, or the realism of the shooting 
scene and Bess Bissett’s party of music- 
hall artistes, nearly all of which are little 
more than superficial adjuncts of the 
story itself, but they make the play and 
are meant to doso. Ifthe stage pictures 
do not move us, nothing in “The Mar- 
riages of Mayfair” could. We cannot 
feel much concern for the fortunes of hero 
or heroine save as they lead us to scenic 
sensations in which they figure. In a 
crowded and bristling opening scene we 
strive to get hold of the threads of the 
tale, but they continually slip from our 
hands. There are complications in the 
Deerminster succession—so much was 
evident—and Nigel, who is engaged to 
Dorothy Gore, who has a weak and 
spendthrift brother, is not secure in his 
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MISS LENA ASHWELL AND MISS KATE RORKE. 


‘* The Sway Boat."—Kincsway THEATRE. 
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seat as Marquis of Deerminster. Dorothy’s 
father is Governor of the Tower of Lon- 
don, which gives us some charming scenes 
on Tower Green, the Wakefield Tower, 
the Bloody Tower and Tower Wharf, and 
also permits the successful execution of a 
plot to steal the Crown jewels by the 
wicked son, spurred thereto by the villain 
of the piece. But why the Alpine pass? 
Well, it seems that only one man knows 
the secret which will settle once for all 
the Deerminster succession, and he is only 
seen once a year at a certain hospice on 
the pass. So thither all the chief per- 
sonages go at the fateful hour, and con- 
sequently we get the avalanche, destruc- 
tion of the villain, triumph of the virtuous 
and the good, and a great sensation, as 
stage sensations go, somewhat marred 
perhaps by a too visible rope from the 
flies that assures us of the ultimate safety 
of the horse. We have certainly had 
better melodrama at Drury Lane than 
“The Marriages of Mayfair,” though Mr. 
Arthur Collins’ patrons surely get in it 
their fill of thrilling moments and mar- 
vellous effects. 


While the theme of “Bellamy the 
Magnificent,” at the New Theatre, is 
repulsive—a duel to the death between a 
voue of social standing and his valet, 
whose wife is one of the rvoué’s victims— 
the play is so superbly acted, and the 
dénouement is awaited with so keen 
an interest, that the play must be pro- 
nounced one of the season's decided 
successes. Sir Charles Wyndham’s Lord 
Bellamy is, and will remain, in the 
estimation of critics of acting as_ well 
as in the opinion of playgoers generally, 
one ©f his finest parts. The character 
is odious—a married libertine against 
whose vagrant and relentless amours 
no attractive woman, whatever her 
position, is exempt. Among his wife’s 
friends, married and single, are to be 
found those who have surrendered to 
the too cogent wiles and blandishments 
of the incomparable and irresistible Bel- 
lamy, and his wife’s pretty milliner is of 
the latest of his conquests. The latest 
and the last in truth, for the episode of 
the pretty milliner brings the magnificent 
Bellamy to the end of his career. It so 
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happens that this ‘“ Mme. Henriette” is 
the wife of his valet, and in his way 
Stephens is as incomparable a creature as 
his master, a valet of the finest water, as 
indispensable to Lord Bellamy as the 
latter’s amours, which is saying every- 
thing. Stephens discovers the liaison 
and, singularly enough, resents it, but 
with a sublime sense of what is required 
of his position, merely gives a month’s 
notice. *Tis enough, however; he could 
take no more drastic revenge. At all 
hazards Stephens must be compelled to 
withdraw his notice, and with a brutal 
cynicism that is quite Bellamy-esque he 
engages a detective (employed by Lady 
Bellamy to watch her husband) to concoct 
a plot to circumvent the too scrupulous 
husband of one of Bellamy’s victims. 
Some jewels are secreted in Stephen’s 
portmanteau. He is charged with the 
theft and thereupon surrenders at discre- 
tion—and bides his time. His master is 
a confirmed gambler, but conducts his 
play, as he does his amours, “like a gen- 
tleman.” One night, however, one of his 
guests, put to the doubt by an anonymous 
letter, discovers a card missing from the 
pack and charges Bellamy with having 
it uphis sleeve. Bellamy insists on being 
searched and the card is found. Who 
put it there? Bellamy has no doubt. 
“A master stroke” is his ungrudging 
tribute to a villainy that matches his own, 
uttered with all the bonhomie of an 
accomplished master of irreproachable 
manners. “ A masterstroke . . . it seems 
to me I must rejoin my forefathers.” And 
after it is over Stephens assures the com- 
pany that “Lord Bellamy died like a 
gentleman.”’ Wecan well believeit. In 
Sir Charles Wyndham’s hands he has 
philandered “like a gentleman,” bluffed 
“like a gentleman,” sneered, cajoled, 
flattered, ruffled it, “like a gentleman,” 
and why should he not shoot himself 
“like a gentleman” when the game is 
up? A most finished piece of art through- 
out. Miss Kate Cutler, in the diverting 
scene in her millinery shop, is scarcely 
less the finished artist, and Mr. Robert 
Loraine’s Stephens is an equally ad- 
mirable study. “ Bellamy the Magnifi- 
cent” is the best dramatic work Mr. 
Roy Horniman has yet given us. 
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The opening of Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
season at the Kingsway Theatre was very 
eagerly anticipated after her extremely 
successful first season of igo7-8. She 
chose a comedy in three acts by Mr. 
Wilfred T. Coleby, which he calls “ The 
Sway Boat,” and which provides Miss 
Ashwell with one of those parts for which 
she has a strong predilection, the mis- 
understood woman—the woman to whom 
heredity or fate or untoward circum- 
stances has given tendencies which by 
the flat and conventional beings sur- 
rounding her can only be interpreted as 
symptoms of hysteria or by the drug 
habit or other physical disease. In Lady 
Kilross, the part played by Miss Ashwell, 
the maternal instinct is overwhelming. 
Her first husband was a drunkard and a 
brute. They had one child, a daughter, 
whom the mother idolised, lost, and has 
never ceased to mourn. For her second 
husband she has married a self-sufficient, 
priggish ass, who*is very much under 
the dominion of his canting, narrow- 
minded, unsympathetic mother. In a 
burst of confidence Lady Kilross had told 
her husband that she was once addicted 
to the drug habit, but had quite broken 
away from it. He, however, attributes 
all her vagaries to a renewal of it, and 
tells her on one occasion that he suspects 
that habit to be the cause of their having 
no children. Her one intense passion 
is to be a mother, to havea child on whom 
to lavish the affection denied her every- 
where else, and in this perilous situation 
she is made love to vehemently by young 
Jim Maitland, a youth of rather passion- 
ate tendencies, and decidedly ill-regulated 
morals. In the end she accepts him as 
her lover ; the liaison is discovered, and, 
though she fights valiantly for her repu- 
tation, the links of evidence condemning 
her are too strong and she drowns herself 
in despair. The story is not a nice one, 
but life unfortunately’is not all whole- 
some and sweet and of rose-water quality. 
Mr. Coleby ha; dealt with a phase of 
feminine nature that, nurtured by the ful- 
filment it craves, and steadied and sus- 
tained by a loving sympathy, is one of 
the most beautiful traits of womanhood. 
He has elected to show how easily it may 
_ be thwarted and misdirected and made 
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hideous by callous and unsympathetic 
souls, bent on their little, mean, narrow 
measurements and goading finer spirits 
into revolt andruin. Thereby he teaches 
a lesson, a lesson that makes for charity 
and righteousness. Miss Ashwell plays 
Lady Kilross with all her intensity of 
sustained and suppressed emotion, burst- 
ing its fetters now and then with a thrill- 
ing power all the greater for her self- 
mastery. I only crave at her hands a 
little less rapid speech, for as it is I, as 
well as others, lose much, and that is a 
tribulation. Mr. Dennis Eadie makes an 
utterly insufferable, though tantalisingly 
amusing, Lord Kilross. Mrs. Lomax, 
the friend of Lady Kilross, is played with 
consummate finish by Miss Kate Rorke, 
and Mr. Norman McKinnel, as George 
Lomax, K.C., contributes enormously to 
the artistic verities of the piece. His 


firm, vigorous, sane touch is just the 
element needed to give the play its 
atmosphere of vivid truthfulness and 
alliance with mundane things. 


Mr. Hubert Henry Davies must have 
had the success of “ The Mollusc” in his 
mind, and particularly Miss Mary Moore’s 
success in “The Mollusc,” when he 
sketched the plot of “ Lady Epping’s 
Lawsuit,” now occupying the stage of 
the Criterion Theatre. Miss Moore fits 
into the part of Lady Epping—a society 
butterfly—intimately, with an overween- 
ing conviction of self-importance and a 
childish ignorance of the stern facts of 
life, with all that admirably subtle appre- 
ciation of the character which she showed 
in“ The Mollusc.” And there is a strong 
likeness, with differences of course, in 
the two characters. But having sketched 
his Lady Epping, with his eye on Miss 
Mary Moore, Mr. Davies appears to have 
found a difficulty in contriving a situation 
with sufficient dramatic stiffness to stand 
alone. His play wobbles. He calls it a 
satire, but it is not a satire at all. It is 
a little of much. Chiefly it is a huge 
joke, and an impossible joke. Funny as 
the third act is, it bears no relation to 
real life, except that men and women 
are concerned in its action. To speak 
truth, this court-room scene is egregiously 
farcical, an utter travesty, the very 
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madness of irresponsible fun; nothing 
like it ever did or ever could occur in a 
court of justice, and to call it comedy 
would be a snare and delusion, except 
that no one could be taken in by the 
name. For much the same reason, too, 
we suspect, Mr. Davies resorts to various 
episodical manceuvres to cover the 
poverty of his main theme. The plot of 
“The Mollusc” was light in substance, 
but the play was quite a model of 
directness and concentration ; no 
wobbling there, no vague side issues or 
patching up of thin spots with material 
of a.different shade. Every line told, 
and every incident illuminated. Not so 
“Lady Epping’s Lawsuit.” We are 
harassed by irrelevancies, and made the 
victims of mental shock when we sud- 
denly pass from travesty to comedy, 
from uproarious farce to serious life. 
And yet, let me hasten to add, it is all 
very amusing and lightly entertaining. 
Mr. Davies may be safely relied on not to 
be dull under any untoward conditions 
of hisown or others’ making. Only, one 
must resent so undoubted a lapse as is 
“ Lady Epping’s Lawsuit ” from the clear- 
cut naturalism of “The Mollusc.” The 


plot of the play is really of little moment. 
Lady Epping would write a play—has 
written one, in fact—and courts a suc- 
cessful dramatist with the ulterior aid of 
persuading him to collaborate with her. 
There are gentle flirtations and jealousies 
and exchanges of social amenities, and a 
great to-do at last when the dramatist 
produces another play which Lady 
Epping vows is a plagiarism of her 
unpublished plot. As her plot is as old 
as the drama itself, the charge is rather 
far-fetched ; but Lady Epping will assert 
her rights, and takes proceedings against 
the thief. That is all, or practically all. 
The play appears to be written around 
Miss Moore, and nothing else much 
counts. But she counts for a great deal. 
She puts into the part, as I have said, 
the most subtle appreciation of all its 
possibilities, its grace and charm, its easy 
tone of unquestionable superiority, its 
egregious command of the snub polite, 
its sublime self-assurance, its autocratic 
indifference to rules and conventions out- 
side her immediate world—she fills the 
picture, and she is admirably supported 
by a cast that includes Miss Grace Lane, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, and Mr. Sam Sothern. 
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THE OTHER WOMAN. 


By A. CLARKE LITTLE. 


I. 


INFLUENCE, 


oe a Hamlyn, you are quite right ; 
there was something mysterious 

about the affair. It does not take 
a man of your penetration to see that. 
As you surmise, the other woman played 
a part in the tragedy, though not the 
part one might be led to infer from your 
remarks. Besides poor Jardine, my wife 
and I are the only living persons who 
know the story. Such as it is we have 
deemed it best kept to ourselves so far. 
Now, however, all who were concerned 
in it being dead or gone, I think it my 
duty to clear Jardine from calumny 
insinuated.” 

Silence intimated our appreciation of 
his motive as we settled ourselves to listen. 

“ You all know,” he commenced, “ that 
my wife and Jardine’s were as close 
friends as Jardine and I. He and | went 
to the same preparatory school, were in 
the same house at Eton, and won our 
Blues in the same University boat-race 
later on. From first to last we were fast 
friends and confidants. ‘Though not 
bound together by so many sacred ties, 
Madge, my wife, and Stella Lindsey were 
as true to one another as David and 
Jonathan. Never was there the shadow 
of that passing quarrel which seems to be 
the trade-mark of women’s friendship. 
But who could have quarrelled with poor 
Stella ? - Her disposition was as beautiful 
as her outer self. 

“Just about the time, a little over: ten 
years ago, that Stella became engaged to 
Jardine, that chaotic collection of people 
called Society was undergoing one of its 
periodic convulsions. Of course there 
was a leader and a whole retinue of 
apostles, to say nothing of converts. As 
to the new doctrine, it was far ahead of 
many that preceded and followed it; 
indeed, it has left its mark to this day. 
Elocution was its name, and a woman 
its prophet. Coming from no one knows 
where, Madam Parler boldly told the 
, 288 


world—our world—that it did not know 
how to speak. A few lectures from this 
brilliant, graceful woman, and Society 
was at her feet begging to be taught her 
art. 

“Among the many who came under 
her spell was Stella Lindsey, afterwards 
Jardine’s wife. What could be the bond 
of friendship between these two women 
of such opposite natures it is impossible 
to this day to understand. Cold and 
satirical, the elder was feared rather than 
loved by the crowd that she fascinated, 
snubbed, and fascinated again. Stella, 
on the other hand, was in love and sym- 
pathy from head to foot for all things 
living. Thinking, as I often have since, 
I can only compare the curious relation- 
ship which existed between the two 
as that of the timid bird circling ever 
nearer, nearer, to the destroying serpent. 

“Many of you will remember that 
summer afternoon at the end of the sea- 
son in Lady Langston’s garden, lent for 
the occasion, when Madam Parler’s pupils 
created such a sensation by their excellent 
rendering of ‘A Shepherd's Love.’ Stella 
played a leading part. It was not her 
playing, but herself, that brought the 
house of the garden down. Jardine stood 
beside me. He had only been engaged 
to her a week, and he glowed again with 
pride at the well-earned applause which 


‘ his fiancée won. 


“T was not a little surprised, later 
in the afternoon, whilst looking about 
for my wife before going home, to find 
myself joined by Jardine. There was a 
look of anger on his usually cheerful face 
as he burst out with— 

“¢Took here, Froud. I call this too 
bad. I have been hunting everywhere 
for Stella for the last hour, and now I 
hear she drove off with your wife half an 
hour ago.’ 

“* Well, we are both in the same boat,’ 
I replied. ‘We had better take a cab 
and follow them.’ 

“ Jack quite regained his good temper 
as we drove along, and by the time we 












reached my door was laughing over the 
incident. But as we entered the drawing- 
room, where my wife sat alone, his manner 
changed, and he asked in a sepulchral 
voice, ‘ Where’s Stella ?’ 

“Why, poor girl,she was quite knocked 
up, and I took her home quietly out of 
the crowd,’ she answered. ‘Stella is a 
bundle of nerves, and the excitement 
told on her.’ 

“ Jardine was half-way downstairs by 
this time, and she after him. ‘Come 
back, you silly boy,’ she cried. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say you would be so foolish 
as to try and see her. You would only 
make matters worse. Take a woman's 
word for it, that no woman likes to be 
seen crying. Whatever the poets may 
say about beauty in tears, we know 
better ; they are anything but becoming. 
No, sir; eleven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, if you like, but not one minute before. 
Now come along in*to dinner. I can’t 
trust you out of my sight.’” 


II. 
DEVELOPMENT. 


. INNER was not a cheerful meal. 
We all three felt anxious, though 
my wife made light of the affair, 

attributing Stella’s indisposition to ner- 

vous excitement. The evening which 
followed was the dullest I ever spent in 

Jack’s company, and I could not help 

thinking that there wassomething assumed 

in my wife’s levity. 

“There was a sensation as of pending 
evil which all seemed to feel yet did not 
speak of. When Jardine rose to go at 
an unusually early hour I felt a positive 
relief, and did not press him to stop. 

“No sooner was he gone than Madge 
began. ‘Leon, dear, I feel wretchedly 
anxious, yet I do not know why. I 
cannot get rid of the idea that there is 
something strange and new about Stella. 
I have noticed for some time that Madam 

-arler is exercising a great influence over 
her. All her thoughts are centred on 
that woman, even to the exclusion of 

Jack ; and he, poor fellow ! does not see it. 

“* This afternoon Stella came from the 
dressing-room looking as radiant and 
happy as any young girl could. Madam 
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To save a scene I hurried to the carriage, 


Parler kissed her and thanked her very 
nicely ; then she was lost in the crowd of 
people pressing round to congratulate 
her. In an instant Stella was changed. 
White and trembling, she clung to my 
arm moaning, “Take me away! Take 
me away!’” 

‘“¢ What about Jack ?’ I asked. 

“¢«Never mind Jack. Take me 
away!” 

“ « And so to save a scene I hurried her 
off to the carriage. There shesat sobbing 
as if her heart would break. At last, 
after much coaxing, she told me between 
her sobs what was wrong. “Did you 
not notice,” she gasped, “how coldly 
Madam Parler spoke to me, and how she 
hurried off to others? What can I have 


done to make her love me less? I shall 
die!” 
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“*Now, Leon, isn’t there something 
unnatural about all this? Who ever 
heard of a young girl having her love, 
for she did love Jack, transferred’ to a 
strange woman—a woman she has only 
known a few weeks? Can there be any- 
thing in this power we hear so much 
about nowadays, which some people are 
said to have, of influencing the minds of 
others till they become subject to their 
will, I wonder ?’ 

“ And I have wondered since. 

“Nor was my wife the only one who 
noticed the strange friendship which 
existed between these two. Jack grew 
discontented, and complained to me that 
there was never a chance of seeing Stella 
nowadays, she was so taken up with 
‘that woman.’ 

“ Poor fellow! he certainly had cause 
for complaint. Stella was at every class 
which Madam Parler held, and they were 
many. To and from the various engage- 
ments these two drove together. Not a 
single invitation would the girl accept 
till she had assured herself that Madam 
would be there also. Night after night 
she would drive with her from one crowded 
reception to another and sit in rapt 
admiration as this strange woman held 
her audience spellbound with her marvel- 
lous power of speech. As to whether 
Jack was there or not Stella was blind.” 


III. 
WITCHCRAFT ? 

os O do Madam Parler justice, she 
T did not encourage this devotion, 
too often embarrassing to herself ; 
yet any protest, however gently made, 
threw the girl whom she really loved 
into such an abandonment of grief that 

finally protest ceased. 

“Now this state of affairs troubled 
both my wife and myself, for we were 
each the closest friend of one of these 
two young people, formerly so devoted to 
one another, but now drifting rapidly 
apart, each to take its own way, Heaven 
only knows where. We two held a council 
of war, and Madam Parler had a seat at 
the board. It was unanimously agreed 
that in the interests of all parties con- 
cerned their marriage must be hastened. 
With Jack there was no difficulty ; he 
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was all too eager. Stella was more 
troublesome ; protesting that she would 
take no step which would separate her 
for one day from her dear friend, out cf 
whose sight she could not live. But, 
always of a yielding disposition, persua - 
sion prevailed, with the result that one 
day in August, when all town was 
desolate, the prettiest and wealthiest 
girl of the season married my old friend 
Jack Jardine. 

“T honestly believe that Madam Parler, 
who dined with us after the ceremony, 
felt as much relieved as we did. 

“Something called me back to town 
for a few days whilst it was yet empty, 
and I sat alone in this very room, when 
to my surprise who should enter but 
Jardine, looking like a ghost, and ten 
years older than when I had said good- 
bye to him a month before. 

*¢ Jack, what is it?’ I cried, as I took 
his hand, for I saw that there was some- 
thing very wrong. 

“* Froud,’ he answered huskily, ‘ what 
have I done? What have you helped me 
todo? Iam married to a woman whom 
I love beyond expression; yet that 
woman, who a few weeks ago loved me 
as I still love her, has turned from me 
and regards me as her enemy. Stella is 
under some awful spell. From _ the 
moment we left the church door to this, 
she has repulsed my love with a loathing 
that has increased day by day. Her one 
cry, mingled with incessant tears by 
night and day, has been for me to take 
her home, that she may live near to 
Madam Parler; for without her she 
declares she will die. And in truth she 
looks like death. That happy, beautiful 
girl you knew, Froud, is a haggard 
skeleton. But the bitterest part of all is 
that when I would soothe her she shrinks 
from me with horror, just as if I was 
some deadlyserpent. Well, not knowing 
what else to do, I have brought her 
home. Froud, whatis this? Isit witch- 
craft? You must think for me and help 
me.’ 

“That night I wired for my wife to 
come to town, for she was better able to 
think ard act than I in this matter. 

“Together we called next day on the 
Jardines. Stella was a wreck of her 
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former self, yet she declared that she was 
better, and Jack acknowledged a marked 
improvement with joy. 

“As autumn gave place to winter 
matters did not improve in the Jardine 
menage. ‘True, Stella was better; but 
this improvement was only purchased at 
the cost of Jack’s happiness. Day by day 


his young wife grew still more insepar- 


Jardine entered, | 


able from the woman who had cast such 
a strange influence over her life, till he 
seldom troubled to ask whether his wife 
was at home or abroad. 

“Many a man with a thousandth part 
of such an excuse would have sought 
consolation elsewhere. I can honestly 
swear that Jack, deserted though he was 
by his wife, never for one moment 
harboured a thought of anything which 
could cast a shadow of reproach upon 


2gI 


him when, as he still hoped, the scales 
would be lifted from her eyes. 

“So things went on for some time 
longer till one morning Jack burst in 
upon me. I saw at once by his radiant 
energy that he had good news to impart, 
nor had I long to wait to hear it. 

“* Froud,’ he cried, ‘I have discovered 


what is wrong. What fools we have 


woking like a ghost. 


been not to have seen it all before! Well! 
better late than never. Now for the 
remedy ; you must help me.’ 

“In a few words he told me that, 
contrary to her usual custom, Stella 
had sought an interview with him 
that morning, and asked him for money. 
Gladly he wrote a cheque for the required 
amount, and laughingly asked what 
extravagance it was for. To his surprise 
she had replied-that it was for Madam 
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Parler. Madam, it seemed, was in diffi- 
culties, and she, Stella, was proud of the 
privilege of helping her dear friend. 

“« Well,’ he continued, ‘I did not give 
Stella the cheque, but told her pretty 
plainly that her friend was imposing on 
her love and good-nature. There was a 
terrible scene, of course, but I could not 
convince Stella, and in the end she 
rushed off half-distracted to Madam. Do 
you know, I cannot help thinking that 
that woman has her under the influence 
of hypnotism, or some other strange 
power, and that her love for Stella is 
only pretended. There is no knowing 
how much money she miay have had 
from her already. But how to convince 
Stella of this I cannot think.’ 

“* There is only one way that I can see,’ 
I replied, ‘That Stella had no money is 
evident from her applying to you. If you 
do not give her any she can give none 
away. As her sole surviving trustee, I 


shall not advance a penny before it is 
due, or sanction any selling out. Suppos- 
ing your surmise to be correct—and 
though, God knows! my dear boy, I 


would give anything to see you through 
this trouble, I would prefer not to see 
the other woman dragged through the 
mud—Madam will take an early oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with her victim.’ 

“This matter arranged, Jack left more 
cheerful than I had seen him for many a 
long day. Then, just as I expected, 
Stella came. It was hard to resist her 
as she pleaded in agony for that which 
was her own, yet that which I deemed it 
my duty to withhold. At last the pain- 
ful duty was over, and I saw her heart- 
broken into a cab. 

“But that eventful day was not finished. 
Late in the evening Jack came in, a look 
of fear upon his face. He had not seen 
Stella since the morning. A _ strange 
feeling of impending evil possessed him, 
and he had called at Madam Parler’s ; but 
Stella had not been there that day. In 
wild, half-coherent words he cursed his 
harshness of the morning and bade me 
join him in his search. 

“Entering a cab with him, I shouted 
‘Scotland Yard!’ to the driver, at his 
request. 

“As we drove thitherwards I reasoned 


with him that his alarm was not justified, 
and that Stella was by this time probably 
at home, and wiser. So the horse’s head 
was turned Kensingtonwards; but as we 
went, though he grew calmer under my 
reasoning, I myself became a prey to an 
indefinable foreboding of evil. 

“As we stopped at his door another 
cab drove up from the opposite direction, 
and a woman, wrapped in a long cloak, 
followed us up the steps. Though it was 
dark there was no mistaking the stately 
presence and flashing eyes of Madam 
Parler. Jardine opened the door with 
his latch-key and in silence the three of 
us entered. 

“ At the top of the darkened staircase 
stood Stella ; but not the Stella of a few 
hours before. By the light of a tiny 
lamp, which she held, I noticed her 
changed expression. The haggard look, 
as of some timid hunted creature, which 
she had worn of late, had given place to 
one of loving calm. Yes, it was our 
loving beautiful Stella of old, but trans- 
figured, who held us spell-bound. 

“The thought that she was walking 
in her sleep flashed through my mind as 
I noticed her bare feet and the loose 
black hair that fell in wavy masses over 
her white robe. But in this I was mis- 
taken, for with a smile of welcome she 
tossed a packet towards us. Then as it 
fell with a thud on the marble floor at 
our feet, she raised the lamp above her 
head and struck it with some instrument 
which she carried. Before one could 
divine her intent'on, there was a sound 
of breaking glass, and Stella was en- 
veloped in flame from head to foot. 

“So sudden and awful was the act 
that for one instant we gazed, stricken 
with horror, whilst her beautiful hair 
rose with the heat and blazed round the 
calm face that smiled farewell—a halo 
of martyrdom. 

“It was a charred, disfigured body 
which I laid upon a bed, from which the 
troubled spirit fled ere a doctor arrived. 

“And the packet? That was forgotten 
for days. Then it was handed to Madam, 
to whom it was addressed. A few days 
afterwards it came back to me with an 
addition. 

“From its contents I learnt that after 
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black hair fell in wavy masses over her white robe. 
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leaving me Stella had gone to a solicitor 
where a will had been drawn up and 
signed, leaving all her property to Madam. 
This, Stella explained, had been done 
previous to the act she contemplated, as 
a means of saving her dear friend from 
the constant financial anxiety to which 
her precarious artistic life rendered her 
subject. 
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“The enclosure was a deed signed 
by Madam making over the whole of 
the property to a charity. She, poor 
woman, died a few years ago in 
somewhat straitened circumstances, but 
never could one of us induce her 
to accept any assistance. For that 
matter, she never had any, even from 
Stella.” 


OUT OF FOCUS. 


Visitor: “I want my children’s photos taken. 


How much do you charge?” 


PHOTOGRAPHER’ ‘‘ Seven-and-six for half-a-dozen.” ’ 


Visitor: ‘* Half-a-dozen! 


But I only have these two. 


I'd better call again.” 

















THE TREASURE 


By OSCAR 


MAY confess without shame that I 
had never heard of the Kingdom of 
Blichnau until, by an almost in- 

credible chance, I came to play a some- 
what conspicuous part in its fate at a 
critical epoch. These pawns on the 
political chess-board of Europe, impor- 
tant as they may be in the schemes of 
those who move the pieces and play the 
great game for supremacy, attract but 
small attention in my native land and 
scarcely figure in the geographies or 
histories compiled for American youths. 

And as I had never heard of Blichnau, 
so also was I equally ignorant of the 
existence of that most queenly woman, 
the Dowager Princess Felicia, or of her 
son, the young King Oswald, whose fate 
it was to rule at a time when his little 
kingdom was so greedily coveted by the 
rapacious eagles of Russia. Though his 
dominions were small, every inch a king 
was Oswald, steering a straight, unflinch- 
ing course amid the treacherous shoals 
and rocks of intrigue whereby his throne 
was incessantly menaced. I thank God 
I was of some little service to him in 
those critical days. 

How I came to know Blichnau and its 
ruler, and his mother, sister to the late 
king, is what I have set myself to tell at 
this time. Of myself it is enough to say 
that, having, in four years at Harvard 
College, learned all that was to be learned 
of boxing, fencing and shooting—of boat- 
ing, running and leaping, and precious 
little of anything else, and having herded 
wild cattle in Texas, and prospected for 
gold in Idaho, and wintered with Indian 
hunters in the great North- West—I turned 
my face in my twenty-eighth year to 
Europe, poorer in pocket than ever before 
in my life, but hot for change and 
adventure. 

And on the voyage a strange thing 
befell me. 

It was late in March. Already the 


and women was flowing full and strong 
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with the tide of the Gulf Stream, and 
every berth on the Moldavia was booked 
when she left her pier in the North river. 
I knew before I went on board that I was 
to share a state-room with a certain Carl 
Delmar, and found him in occupation 
when I went below to’stow away my 
travelling kit, and dress for dinner. He 
was near my own height, but double my 
age, clean shaven, spare of frame, withan 
erect carriage and air of command that 
suggested the soldier, but these features 
were oddly linked to a manner so placid, 
a bearing so courtly, and a certain 
deliberate style of speech, that I was 
puzzled to find his niche in the world’s 
activities. From the first I felt rather 
than understood, so un-American was it, 
the barrier of his cool reserve ; was piqued 
by it and had a pricking to resent it as 
smacking of aristocratic arrogance ; but 
his most polite consideration for my 
comfort and convenience at all points 
disarmed me. His nationality I could 
not guess at; occasionally, but very 
rarely, his accent betrayed that he was 
not an Anglo-Saxon, but beyond that I 
was in the dark. 

I am too impulsive by nature to be a 
week in a man’s society without giving 
him some clue to my condition, and Carl 
Delmar had a subtle faculty of observa- 
tion witha provoking dexterity in making 
one talk of one’s self. As I look back 
now on that voyage | fairly blush when 
I realise how completely | must have 
disclosed myself under his quiet, persis- 
tent, but never offensive, probing, before 
the day, forty-eight hours out from 
Queenstown, when the conversation 
came that turned the current of my 
life. 
™ We were alone in the smoking-room. 
Recalling it all afterwards I remembered 
that I had been, as usual, most frankly 
communicative about myself, my history 


and prospects, though not conscious at 
great yearly current of my countrymen}, 


the time that I was being, as the phrase 
is, “pumped.” In his grave way, but as 
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though’ the ‘matter struck7his curiosity 
only, Mr. Delmar asked, “Do I quite 
understand you, Mr. Lister? ‘The situation 
seems novel. You imply that you have 
no definite prospects in Europe, no friends, 
no acquaintances even, and no fixed 
plans.” 

“None whatever,” Ianswered. “It’sall 
an agreeable venture. Like a man in a 
thick wood I take the first path that 
opens.” 

“ Whether it leads to fortune or bank- 
ruptcy is all one, perhaps,” he murmured, 
with that engaging smile. 

“With only a hundred dollars in my 
pocket,” said I, smiling back, “ it is not 
a far road to the latter.” 

“But a pleasant one if the heart is as 
light as the purse,” he retorted. 

Throughout our light talk I had felt 
the searching of his keen grey eyes, and 
was not minded to be taken for a mere 
adventurer. I might not have cared how 
another man would weigh me, but Delmar 
was one whos? judgment counts. “I’ve 
my share of ambition,” I said, and added 
as an afterthought, “and some scruples.” 

*“‘A hundred dollars, ambition and 
scruples,” Delmar summed up. “Manya 
man has reached distinction more poorly 
equipped. Mr. Lister,” said he, with a 
return to his gravest manner, “are you 
open to consider a proposal ?” 

“To consider it, certainly,” I answered, 
amazed by the question. The next 
capped it. 

“How far,” he asked, “can you take 
me on trust ?” 

I don’t know—I shall never understand 
—what flashed between our souls at that 
moment, our eyes at point-blank, search- 
ing for the truth in each other ; but the 
end was that we stood with right hands 
clasped. Not a word was said, but the 
act was a pledge, and both of us have 
kept it loyally through all the years 
since then. 

Finally, with a faint pressure of my 
hand, he said, “‘lake twenty-four hours 
to consider, Mr. Lister, and not a word 
more, I beg, till I refer to this again.” 

Well, the night and the day slipped 
past. I thought of little else but my 
strange pledge to an unknown fortune, 
but never a thought of recanting came 
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into my head, and I was of the same mind 
still when late the next night Mr. Delmar 
joined me in my walk on the empty deck. 
Almost at once he turned to the matter 
uppermost in my mind. 

“There awaits my return to England,” 
he began, “a lady to whom I owe the 
most devoted service a man can pay to 
a human being. It is on her mission 
that I have visited your wonderful 
country ; it is to her and not to me that 
you have pledged your fealty. Did you 
know her, you would, however sincere a 
republican, render homage to hercharacter 
and virtues, if not to her princely rank. 
To me she has no equal among women 
and, save her son, my sovereign, no equal 
among mankind. This gracious lady— 
whose life should be exempt from the 
cares and perils which the selfish and 
domineering create for themselves—this 
gentle-hearted princess and mother of a 
noble son, is compelled to engage in an 
arduous struggle against unscrupulous 
power seeking the destruction of her 
country and the overthrow of her son’s 
throne.” Then, having thus adroitly 
touched those chords of chivalry that 
vibrate in the bosom of every true man, 
he went on to tell me a tale that gripped 
my passion for adventure and made me 
tingle with the prospect of high deeds. 

The late King of Blichnau was a weak 
and profligate monarch of extravagant 
habits—a wastrel—and Russia had 
profited by his failings, encouraging his 
vices and lending him money until a 
heavy debt had been incurred by the 
little kingdom to her powerful neighbour, 
and finally by trickery and treachery the 
Kingdom of Blichnau itself was by treaty 
put in pawn for the payment of that 
debt. Russia, he told me, cared naught 
for the money, but greatly desired to 
annex the land for strategic advantages 
in the event of certain European com- 
plications, and the Government of the 
Czar confidently relied upon the inability 
of the young King of Blichnau to dis- 
charge that heavy burden. By the terms 
of the treaty the debt must be paid by 
the first day of the coming June, and 
with the purpose of obtaining a loan of 
the needed sum the king’s mother had 
journeyed from Blichnau to England. 
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“ And now | may tell you,” continued 
he, “that I am his Majesty’s financial 
secretary, Baron von Delmarosch, at your 
service, but for the time Mr. Carl Delmar 
to all, and in my official capacity I am 
attending the princess on her mission. 
Unhappily, the influence of Russia proved 
too strong for us in England, and I failed 
to negotiate a loan on the London market. 
The United States was our last hope, and I 
am returning thence, I am happy and 
proud to say, with my task successfully 
accomplished.” 

He paused and I eagerly waited. He 
had not taken me into his confidence 
I knew merely to tell me that all was 
over and the peril passed. In lower 
tones, and with a fixed gaze as one looks 
into the future he again took up the 
thread of his narrative: 

“T know my foe,” he said; “I know 
the heart of Russia is set on this, among 
many schemes. I know her emissaries 
had knowledge of my success as soon as 
it was achieved, and I amconvinced they 
have already plotted to defeat us in the 
end. This voyage gives them several 
days the start of me, and I know not 
what toils I may fall into even as I set 
foot again on British soil. I want time 
and a cloak of invisibility, and I have 
neither, except——” 

His eyes came back to my face from 
that fixed stare into space, and he finished 
by saying, “except you supply them.” 

Then I began dimly to see my part in 
this drama, and I think my face may 
have shown to so keen an observer that 
I was to be trusted to take it up and 
play it through with courage at least. 
At all events he smiled, like one who 
gets rid of a last shred of doubt. 

“Through you,” he went on, “I trust 
to set them running on a false scent. I 
want you to take my name and my 
luggage and land at Queenstown, while 
I go on to Liverpool as Frank Lister. 
If my little plot succeeds, I may have 
time and opportunity, before the trick 
is discovered and while they are off their 
guard, to learn what surprise they have 
awaiting me and circumvent it.” 

With this plain proposal before us we 
tried the situation by every test that 
judgment and prudence prompted. The 
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mail boat would intercept us off Queens- 
town in the raw morning hours before 
dawn of Friday. Muffled in the Baron’s 
fur coat, I ought to escape detection from 
all who had seen us on board. I was 
then to proceed to Dublin and there wait 
instructions. As further precaution we 
arranged a simple cypher code for all 
communications. 

In the course of our talks I learned 
that von Delmarosch had, to lessen the 
risk of complications, bought gold bullion 
in New York to the amount of £ 2,000,000, 
and this bullion was now in the strong 
room of the Moldavia. 

“T shall transfer it if I am left un- 
molested,” he declared, “ to His Majesty’s 
steam yacht St. Agatha. which brought 
us to England, and, please God, will 
take us back again, plus this precious 
gold. And now good-night; and if,” 
he added, “ Mr. Lister should be willing 
to sacrifice his beard he would, no 


doubt, remove one chance of’ our plan 
miscarrying.” 

So the next night, in our state-room, 
I plied a razor for the first time in many 
years, and further disguised myself by 


donning the more sober garments of 
the financial secretary to the Court of 
Blichnau. His Excellency’s coat covered 
me to the heels and the fur collar to the 
eyes, and the worthy purser of the 
Moldavia shook hands with me in the 
keen morning wind and wished “Mr. 
Delmar” a comfortable sail into Queens- 
town. As for luggage, a half-dozen 
trunks and portmanteaux, whereon “C. 
Delmar” stared conspicuously, preceded 
me from the liner to the tumbling deck 
of the little mail boat. The Baron may 
have been wa‘ching through the porthole 
of our state-room, but he did not show 
himself on deck. 

Thus from an aimless wanderer | 
became a person of importance, with 
ample funds in my purse, and, best of 
all, the prospect of adventure before me. 
Thus, too, I madé the first step in the 
journey which took me to Blichnau, and 
made me a sharer in the fortunes of its 
ruler, and brought me to the feet of the 
most precious of wom:n, and to great 
happiness at last. 

Not more than half-a-dozen passengers 
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joined me on the mail boat for Queens- 
town Harbour. With two or three of 
them I had made casual acquaintance on 
the voyage; the others were strangers, 
and five o’clock ona gusty March morning 
is not an hour to encourage sociability. 
But as we passed within the harbour one 
of these strangers came up to me where 
I stood leaning against the lJeeside of a 
deck-house and began a conversation 
which I let him have, in the main, to 
himself. I was absorbed in my own 
thoughts, which was natural enough 
under the circumstances, till suddenly 
every nerve in me tingled with the sound 
of a familiar name. 

A man in oilskins was standing near 
us. “I was saying,” he growled, “ that 
the captain of the St. Agatha sent this 
letter to a Mr.— a Mr. Destonoi, I make 
it out.” 

“The letter is for me,” said my com- 
panion, and, taking it, walked away. 

“ Where is the St. Agatha?” I asked. 

In Queenstown Harbour,sir,” answered 
the man in oilskins: 

“You don’t say. 
she been there?” 

“She came in last night, sir, in the 
second dog watch.” 

Here was a dilemma thrust upon me 
in a most unexpected way, and at a dis- 
concertingly early hour of my new career, 
before I had fairly settled into the part 
indeed. How came the St. Agatha at 
Queenstown without the knowledge of 
von Delmarosch? If he had thought of 
such a contingency he would have pre- 
pared me. And who was this Destonoi, 
just over from the States, fellow passenger 
with von Delmarosch and me, and receiv- 
ing letters from the St. Agatha's captain 
before reaching the shore, as a person 
whose coming was expected? A foreign 
name, but that was no sign of friend or 
foe; all these names were foreign. Queer 
happenings these, and clearly the line for 
me was unflagging suspicion—trust no 
one without testing, whether man, woman 
or child, and meanwhile stay at Queens- 
town, in place of going north, and unravel 
the threads of this present mystery. 

I got one of the sailors to point out the 
St. Agatha to me as we steamed in. 
There she lay, an innocent-looking craft 


And how long has 
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enough, a steamer of seven or eight 
hundred tons, rising and falling on the 
swell that rolled in from the rough seas 
outside. The grey dawn was just break- 
ing through the heavy cloud drift that 
drove pell-mell before a scurrying wind, 
while here in the harbour the sharp air 
was almost motionless. This throbbing 
obscurity, now opaque and now shot with 
a fitful gleam, with the sense of an unseen 
and unfelt power playing with the ele- 
ments above and beyond my reach, was, 
I thought, not unlike the murky atmos- 
phere of intrigue into which I had so 
suddenly plunged. 

If I had felt quite free to take my own 
line of action, I should have dropped the 
name of Carl Delmar after these dis- 
coveries and screened myself under an 
alias less likely to attract notice ; but that 
was not to be thought of. So when we 
reached the landing stage I made no 
secret of my luggage or my name, either 
to the hotel porter | engaged or in passing 
my belongings through the customs. As 
I walked along the gangway, muffled in 
my great coat, my glance met the steady 
gaze of a pair of very bright and eager 
eyes, and, under the light of an arc lamp 
near by, I could swear their expression 
veered, during that short walk along the 
gangway, from satisfaction to doubt, to 
suspicion, to dismay. ‘That I was the 
object of this interest I was certain, but 
I was not to be taken unawares again. 
I paid those eyes the compliment of an 
admiring response, which was _ quite 
genuine, while I steeled myself against 
any insiduous attacks upon my self- 
possession, and I took some credit to 
myself for my nonchalance as I passed 
on to the quay. Of Mr. Destonoi I had 
seen no more. 

But I had barely sat down to my break- 
fast a little later when the lady of the 
expressive eyes was shown, or had her- 
self shown, to an opposite seat of the 
small table. Those lips, I reflected, are 
capable of softer curves than the resolute 
lines in which they are fixed at this 
moment; those cheeks can glow with a 
richer tint ; but spite of her air of intense 
absorption in some definite purpose, and 
a certain strained restlessness which 


appeared to account for both the pallor 














and the set mouth, I had never seen a 
face that drew me by so many cords of 
admiration. 

Well, I was young, and youth is eager 
and not by nature suspicious ; but at this 
point I recalled my mission, and my 
experience of the earlier morning, and my 
firm determination to put faith in none. 
And I remembered what I had read of 
the part women play in Russian political 
intrigue. What more probable than that 
this exquisite creature, who had shown 
so captivating an interest in my arrival, 
was in the pay of the great white Czar. 

Brought to this conclusion in a swift 
and tumultuous reverie, I waited for the 
encounter, and had not to wait long. | 
heard a liquid voice, a trifle hesitating, 
say, “ You are the Baron von Delmarosch, 
are you not, sir?” 

Oho! So the game begins, I thought, 
boldly ; not Delmar the half-way puppet, 
but the Baron himself. I put on a look 
of distressed surprised. ‘“ You recognise 
me?” I asked, ‘‘ How grieved I am that 
I fail to recall you.” 

“T should be surprised if you could,” 
said she, with a queer little half-pathetic 
smile. ‘‘We never met before, but | 
know the name well.” 

“Really? And how do you associate 
it with me, then?” 

She ignored my question, and I didn’t 
wonder, for I thought it a poser. “ Did 
you expect to find the princess here?”’ 
she asked. 

“The princess?” 
nothing for granted. 

“The Princess of Blichnau,” she ex- 
plained, and added, “She sent me to 
meet the Baron should he chance to land 
here. He is travelling,” she informed 
me, “as Mr. Carl Delmar.” 

“The Princess honours me,” said I, 
with a bow. “Did you cross in the 
St. Agatha?” 

The blood surged to her face and ebbed 
as quickly. I thought her a rather 
clumsy conspirator, but that might be due 
to my ignorance of the trade. “No,” she 
answered, “but we might go back in her.” 

I shook my head. “I am afraid | 
can’t,” I said. 

“Then suppose you send me in her,” 
she suggested. 


For I would take 
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Ismiled. ‘“MayI remind you, madam, 
that as yet I do not know who you are?” 

She responded with a flash of half- 
malicious fun in eyes and on lips. “I 
fear,” she said, “you have been ill- 
informed not to be able to recognise the 
princess’s companion, Miss Armour.” 

“Oh,” I retorted genially, “I shall no 


doubt be duly made acquainted with the 


princess’s companion when I rejoin her 
highness again, and meantime I am 
delighted to have met Miss Armour even 
informally. By the way, I am going on 
board the St. Agatha this morning ; will 
you go with me?” For I was disposed 
to keep the lady in view, and for more 
reasons than one; not for a moment, 
however, did I suppose she would run 
the certain risk of exposure if she went 
on board the yacht. Conceive my sur- 
prise, therefore, when she promptly 
accepted my suggestion. 

A boatman rowed us out to the St. 
Agatha, and on the way the puzzle of 
the situation held my mind in such a 
grip that it had no corner to spare for 
conversation. Here was I, the pseudo 
Baron, boarding a ship where every soul, 
presumably, knew his face, and with me 
a lady impersonating another person in 
the princess’s entourage, who was doubt- 
lessly equally well-known to officers and 
crew—supposing, that is, there was a 
Miss Armour in the service of the princess, 
of which I was by no means convinced. 
At all events, this lady must be spurious, 
since otherwise she would have known 
from the first that I was but a mas- 
querader. We were both shams, there- 
fore, and both in a straight course to be 
found out in a few minutes ; but still my 
one desire was to get on board, and then 
I would trust to catch my cue from cir- 
cumstances as they developed. 

When we got alongside I hailed the 
deck and asked for the yacht'scommander. 
He came promptly and leaned over the 
rail, a fellow of surly air, it seemed to 
me, swarthy and foreign, in a kind of 
undress uniform. 

Before I could speak the lady who 
called herself Miss Armour, to my pro- 
found astonishment greeted him in French 
by name. “Good morning, Captain 
Valma; we want to come on board.” 
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This was sufficiently disconcerting, but 
it was nothing to what happened a few 
moments later. I mounted to the deck 
with a dozen theories and projects jostling 
one another in my mind, preparing to 
act on the likeliest when the moment 
for action came, but I might have saved 
myself the trouble. 

Miss Armour promptly took command 
of the situation. “Captain Valma,” 
said she, “this gentleman calls him- 
self the Baron von Delmarosch. He 
is in possession of the Baron’s luggage. 
What he has done to the Baron I don’t 
know, but it is my belief he is no friend 
of ours, and must be detained till we find 
out what has happened.” 

While I listened to this arraignment, 
I was divided between admiration for 
the girl’s nerve and pluck and scorn for 
my blundering lack of discernment. So, 
after all, she was probably what she pro- 
fessed to be, while I still stood under 
suspicion. 

I confess to a throb of exultation at 
the discovery, in spite of the absurdity of 
my position. How could I ever have 


misread those honest eyes, or misjudged 


that mingling of reserve and boldness for 
the calculated wiles of the adventuress ? 
It was on the tip of my tongue to say as 
much, not to clear myself, but to do her 
justice, when I luckily remembered that 
Captain Valma’s skirts were not as clear 
as sunlight, and it might be prudent not 
to overdo my devoirs to the lady, at 
least, in his presence. So with an air of 
half-mocking gravity I turned to him 
and, in my poor French, intimated that 
I was at his service. ‘ And I think,” I 
added, “‘that Captain Valma will find 
my credentials quite to his taste when he 
has discussed them”—a remark which 
appeared to me most diplomatically non- 
committal. 

He took me down to the main saloon 
of the yacht,a homely and most com- 
fortable apartment, having a table down 
the centre, and along each side, below 
the portholes, luxuriously upholstered 
lounges and chairs. Three doors opened 
from the rear of the saloon, the middle 
one to a narrow corridor, as I noted when 
Miss Armour, saying she would go to her 
own state-room, opened it and _ passed 
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out. At the other end of the saloon was 
a door on each side of the companion 
steps by which the deck was reached. 
Captain Valma brought a decanter and 
some glasses from a racked cupboard, 
and, taking one of the end seats at the 
table, invited me with a motion of the 
hand to a seat at his right. Then forthe 
first time he spoke. 

“Where is Baron von Delmarosch ?” 
he asked. 

“On his way to Liverpool,” I answered. 

“You crossed with him on_ the 
Moldavia ?”’ 

“Yes, and with Destonoi,” I ventured 
to say. 

His hand, lifting the glass to his lips, 
neither paused nor shook. He sipped his 
wine and then asked, “‘ Who is Destonoi?”’ 

“T do not think that question needs a 
reply,” was my answer. 

“ Destonoi! Destonoi!” he repeated 
meditatively. “I seem to have heard 
the name. What did he tell you of 
himself?” 

“Nothing. We had no conversation— 
on the Moldavia.” 

“ And yet you know him?” 

“Yes, I know him, but probably not 
so well as you do, Captain Valma.”’ 

“It is possible,” said he, very de- 
liberately ; “it is possible to know too 
much.” 

“‘My misfortune consists in not knowing 
enough,” I hazarded. 

“ What right have you to know any- 
thing? Who are you?” 

“ Carl Delmar.” 

“Pish! I mean your true name. 
want no diguises here.” 

“ Quite so, Captain Valma ; if you will 
set the example, I will follow suit.” 

For a whole minute, as it seemed to 
me, silence fell between us, while he 
slowly turned his wine-glass round and 
round. Iwas conscious he was measuring 
me. Finally he chose his path. 

“You may think,” he said, “that, 
because we are in British waters, you 
are free to come and go as you like. 
That is a mistake. You came on board 
this yacht without my invitation. I am 
master here, and when you return and 
how you return rests with me. You had 
better be frank with me. I find you 


We 
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with Miss Armour, and she, for some 
reason, suspects you of designs against 
her friends. I find you masquerading as 
Baron von Delmarosch, and that seems 
explicable only on the theory of foul play 
or of his connivance—which is it? Some- 
thing more than your immediate liberty 
may depend on the true answer, and the 
true answer is what I want.” 

I leaned towards him with my arms on 
the table and fingers locked, for somehow, 
they itched to be on him. “Captain 
Valma,” said I, “if you will take this 
yacht over to Liverpool to-day, I am 
quite willing to meet the Baron von 
Delmarosch with you at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

He did not hesitate a second. “ That 
is a fair challenge,” he assented ; “ we will 
start in a half-hour.” 

I rose to my feet. ‘ Then I shall have 
just time to go to the hotel for my 
traps.” 

He smiled a 
thought. 

“T am afraid,’ was his comment, 
“that we must leave the luggage until 
another visit, Mr.—Delmar. If any, er— 


little sardonically I 


accident should prevent your return in 
time I should be in despair.” 
“Then am I to hold myself your 


” 


prisoner ? 

“O dear me—no; my guest. Let me 
show you a room where you will be quite 
comfortable,” and opening the door at 
the right of the passage into which Miss 
Armour had disappeared, he led the way 
into a cosily furnished state-room. The 
bed certainly had an inviting air. I 
realised that I had been awake nearly 
the whole of the past night, and with an 
intimation that I would take a brief rest, 
I suffered Captain Valma to leave me. 

I lay down, but not to sleep. Every 
incident of the past few hours came 
tumbling back through memory, demand- 
ing a more careful marshalling and 
survey than, in their quick succession, I 
had been able to give them. So 
engrossed, time fled unheeded, till I 
became conscious that the yacht was in 
motion. “He is keeping his word,” was 
my reflection, “ and is off to Liverpool.” 
Then I wondered if this abruptness was 
to the taste of Miss Armour. Had she 
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been consulted? Was she still on board ? 
Eagerly I longed for the moment when I 
could clear her mind of its mistrust, but 
meanwhile, even though under suspicion, 
I had a plain duty towards her and one 
not to be longer neglected. I must try 
to find her. 

To my consternation the door of the 
state-room was locked; I was indeed a 
prisoner. 

No man knows what liberty is till he 
has lost it. That any one should have 
had the temerity to lock me up like a felon 
and crimp my freedom of action within 
those puny walls turned me for a few 
brief moments into a madman. I shook 
the door and beat on the walls savagely, 
did everything that mortal man could 
do to express his rage except shout ; and 
I pity the culprit if he had come to me 
at that moment. But the first voice that 
fell on my ear in an interval of my 
frienzied hammering was not that of the 
man whom I had the best of reasons for 
suspecting. A softer and sweeter voice it 
was and thrilled through my veins like a 
draught of potent wine, recalling me to 
my senses and my manhood. 

“Who is it and what is the trouble?” 
it was asking when I| permitted myself to 
listen. 

“It is I, Frank Lister, Miss Armour. I 
was coming to find you and make a clean 
breast of it, and advise with you, when I 
found myself locked up here.” 

“But I am afraid it was partly my 
doing,” said she, and I thought | caught 
a catch in her voice as though she got 
some amusement out of it. I couldn’t 
blame her but I was not in the mood to 
feel the humour myself. “Get a key, 
won't you?” I begged, “ and let me out. 
I really have something most important 
to say to you.” 

*Couldn’t you 
through the door ?”’ 

“Yes, if you will stay and listen, but 
if you only knew how vastly I would 
rather be face to face with you 

“But for the present you can’t,” she 
interrupted ; ‘‘so the door shall chaperon 
me. Proceed, please. You say you 
are 

“Frank Lister, 
Armour.” 


say what you wish 


an American, Miss 
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“How am Miss 
Armour?” 

“Do you suppose I wouldn’t know that 
voice again wherever or however | heard 
ey: 

“1 think, Mr. Lister, that the door is 
providential, but go on.” 

“T crossed from New York with von 
Delmarosch ; we had the same state-room ; 
he told me his mission and what he had 
done, his vague fear lest he fall into some 
snare on his reaching England again. 
He asked me to personate him and land 
at Queenstown to put his enemies on the 
wrong scent should they be watching, as 
he was sure they would be. ‘Then on the 
run into Queenstown I overheard one of 
the crew say he had a letter from the 
captain of the St. Agatha to be delivered 
to a Mr. Destonoi. Now see how 
suspicious it all is: the yacht at Queens- 
town when the Baron supposed it still at 
Liverpool; its captain communicating 
with a passenger by the Moldavia whom 
von Delmarosch did not know. | tell 
you, Miss Armour, Captain Valma is the 
man who ought to be locked up here 
instead of me.” I stopped and waited 
some time for a response. I thought | 
heard a r urmur of voices. Then I called 
—‘ Miss Armour!” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

A key clicked against the lock. The 
door opened and the voice of Captain 
Valma answered me. “Come out, sir. 
What is this tale Of a letter from me to 
this man Destonoi? I assure you I wrote 
no letter. It is a trick if your tale is a 
fact.” 

“] tell you what I saw and heard,” 
said I. ‘‘Whata web itis! Whom can 
one believe?” 

Miss Armour interposed. There was 
no token of raillery in her voice or 
manner now. Upon all of us had fallen 
suddenly the sense of an overhanging 
peril, vague, monstrous but real. ‘“ Cap- 
tain Valma is the soul of honour,” she 
said. ‘“ You trust me, do you not?” My 
eyes answered her and a flush rose in her 
cheek. “Then trust him as implicitly,” 
she added. 

“And 1?” I asked. 
The flush deepened. 


do you know | 


“T vouch for you 








both,” she answered; “a woman's 
instinct.” 

I turned to Captain Valma. “Let me 
ask questions now. How came the 
St. Agatha at Queenstown ?”’ 

Impatiently he retorted, ‘“ Another 


woman’s instinct. ‘The princess had a 
presentiment. She could not fathom it 
herself, but here the yacht must come.” 

“And you in her?” I asked of Miss 
Armour. 

“No,” said she, “ but after the St. Agatha 
had sailed, her Highness was still uneasy, 
and nothing to do but I must gotoo. So 
while the yacht steamed easily over | 
came express by train and got here almost 
as soon.” 

“And to what end?” asked Valma, 
with a gesture of irritation. 

“That we have yet to see,” said I. 
‘-Now, if you heard what I told Miss 
Armour, with the door between us, and 
will take it as fact, how do you account 
for that letter sent in your name?” 

He turned to me like a man suddenly 
struck in the face, stared a moment, and 
came close. “ Why, there is a traitor on 
board this boat,’”’ he muttered. “ You 
areright. That may have been a warning 
that the St. Agatha was at Queenstown. 
Destonoi came from the Moldavia. How 
comes he in collusion with one of my 
crew even before he lands? ‘There's 
some devil's mischief here; what is it?” 

Another instant, while I was groping 
for a clue, he straightened himself as if 
for action. “Go to your room, Miss 
Armour,” he ordered. “Mr. Lister, I 
want your help; wait here.” 

He sprang up the companion steps and 
I heard him giving an order. The girl 
turned to leave me and | held out my 
hand. “It shall come right,” I promised ; 
“don’t worry.” 

“Oh!” she pleaded, “ but shall we be 
in time?” 

“ Please God, yes,” I answered h:r, and 
my fingers closed more closely over her 
trembling grasp. I was glad to see that 
tinge of colour again as she turned and 
hurried away when the sound of foot- 
steps descending to the cabin came to 
our ears. 

Following Captain Valma was a young 
man, tall, athletic, bronzed with sea air 
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and sun—the second mate, as | learned 
later. Valma came straight into the 
room in which I had been locked a few 
minutes before and, when we had followed 
him, closed the door and turned to the 
mate, studying his face intently while he 
questioned him. 

“ Rublik,” said he, “ you were on shore 
last night till six bells this morning. 
You met the mail tug from the Moldavia. 
After, you had a talk with a man named 
Destonoi; you had sent him a letter 
earlier. You are a scoundrel, Rublik!” 

It was like a syllogism, the mate’s 
face growing livider at every step of the 
demonstration. He was silent. 

Valma sprang at him with a low growl 
and fell on him over the bed, but the 
captain was no match for this young 
Hercules and I took a hand in the scrim- 
mage. Then Valma seized his throat 
with both hands and slowly choked the 
truth out of him. 

And the truth was staggering, almost 
incredible, conceived by fiends and 
wrought by devils. Humanity has no 
place in the schemes of those whose 
orders were to stop the landing of that 
gold at all hazards. 

Well, the rest must be told quickly. 
For the. next few hours the strain on us 
all was killing and, for the life of me, I 
can remember little now but the anguish 
of that intolerable suspense. 

For on the Moldavia, ploughing her 
way before us across the Irish Sea, laden 
with human beings, eagerly looking to 
the end of their voyage, a diabolical 
arrangement of clockwork was swiftly 
ticking its way to a dance of death of 
unspeakable horror. Such had been 
Destonoi’s last act on board—to set that 
mechanism going. That was Rublik’s 
story. 

Valma left him to me and sprang to 
the deck. The poor wretch was so near 
a collapse by this time that I had an easy 
task to bind him with the sheets I tore from 
the bed, and then I left him, locking the 
door on him. As I was plunging through 


the saloon Miss Armour called me. “Tell 
me the worst! ”’ she cried. 

“Don’t ask me,” I pleaded ; “indeed, 
we don't know the worst yet, but we are 
hot-foot after the Moldavia.” 
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“ Can we catch her?” 
“God!” I groaned, “we must.” My 
emotion, beyond my control, terrified her. 
She grew deadly pale and swayed blindly, 
but I caught her in my arms and for one 
dear moment held herso. Then her eyes 
slowly opened and a faint sigh parted her 
lips, while I laid her on a couch and 
fetched a glass of wine from the decanter 
still on the table. 

‘*Go now,” she said, with a look I had 
never seen in a woman’s eyes before—a 
look that stayed with me and helped me 
to bear that awful strain of idle waiting. 

Already I had felt the intenser throbbing 
of St. Agatha’s engines. She was a swift 
boat and Captain Valma had no pity for 
her. “I'll get the last ounce out of her,” 
said he to me when | joined him, “ if she 
goes to pieces the next minute.” We 
tore up channel through the hungry 
waves that raced after us under half a 
south-west gale. Amid any other con- 
ditions that run would have been glorious, 
but we were straining for a sign of the 
great steamer ahead, with three hours 
the start of us, and doomed unless we got 
to her. Every moment our pace got 
faster, but would it avail? Could we 
beat the relentless ticking of that death 
watch ? 

At last—I seemed to have grown an 
old man in the time—we sighted a line 
of smoke along the horizon. Valma 
pointed to it but said not a word. Then 
—but how slowly !—her funnels, her hull 
came up before our eyes. The same 
thought, I know, was in the mind of each 
of us—would the explosion come even 
while our straining sight was upon her? 
Will the next moment reveal a flash and 
rolling clouds of smoke, a torn and riven 
hull? If I could only push or pull! 
Anything but this idle helplessness ! 

“Can't you stop her?” I cried when 
we were near enough to signal. 

“It’s a question,” said he, “but I'll 
send a message that will stop her if 
anything. will.” 

Breathlessly we watched and then— 
thank God!—she began to slow down. 
We came tearing up to her. Think of it 
—and any second might be her last! 

“] shall go on board alone,” said I, 
“and do you get the yacht out of danger. 
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The machine is under the 
Destonoi’s cabin, Rublik says. I know 
the boat—I can find it. I can’t stand 
this any longer; I must do something or 
I'll die.” 

We hailed the great ship now close on 
our bow. “ There’s an infernal machine 
on board of you,” I shouted; “drop a 
ladder—I’m coming aboard ; and have a 
carpenter ready.” 

I saw the faces of passengers gathered 
along the rail blanch at this, but I gave 
no thought to the chance of panic. Before 
I reached the deck I cried out, “ Show me 
the cabin Destonoi had and be quick 
with that carpenter.” On the deck and 
down the companion to the very bowels 
of the great ship I scrambled. I had no 
sense of anything save exultation that the 
agony of mere endurance was over and | 
could act at last. We ripped up the 
floor of the cabin and there lay the thing 
we had raced for. It’s devilish click- 
click-click even now I can sometimes 
hear in my brain. 

* * * * 
An hour later I stood again on the deck 


floor of 
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of the St. Agatha as she slowly steamed 
in the wake of the huge Moldavia. Those 
senseless cheers of passengers and crew, 
from whom I had some difficulty in 
getting comfortably away, still rang in 
my ears. For what had I done to be 
made a sort of hero of, more than any 
other man would have done? Dumped 
that infernal machine into the sea— 
that’s all. I laughed aloud when I re- 
called what a wonderfully clear passage 
everybody gave me as | dashed up to 
the promenade deck and across to the 
rail. 

“But they came flocking thick enough 
afterwards,” I added, not a little put out 
by the fuss they had made. 

Baron von Delmarosch had transferred 
himself to the St. Agatha for the rest 
of the run. ‘Come to Blichnau with 
us,” he said; “you are a man after my 
king’s own heart.” 

It was not for the king’s heart that I 
cared just then. I turned to Hester 
Armour before I answered. What I saw 
in her eyes decided me. 

“T’ll go,” said I. 


A FRUITLESS CAMPAIGN. 


By O. P. 


HARDY task I set mysell 
To woo a maid of high estate ; 
For I had neither place nor pelf, 
And only my aplomb was great. 


A 


I’d often heard that maidens swerve 
From prudence, judgment and disdain 
To favour him who has the nerve 
To wage his suit with might and main. 


And so I fought a brisk campaign, 
Allied myself with craft and guile ; 
With horse and foot I stormed the plain, 

Where floated her superior smile. 


I laid an ambush for her tears ; 
I battered down her proud reserve ; 
I undermined her whims with jeers ; 
Commanded where I| ought to serve. 


Of course I won her, but the deuce 
Is in the winning on that line. 

Long since I’ve wished I’d called a truce 
Before she promised to be mine. 
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SANDOWN. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT IN WINTER. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


HY, in the name of all that is 
inexplicable, do people who pro- 
fess to appreciate comfort, spend 

so much ‘time abroad—travelling long 
distances in overcrowded trains, which 
jolt abominably! Owing to the vexa- 
tions to which one often is subjected, the 
most alluring place on the Continent 
may fail to compensate the exasperated 
traveller for the horrors of the journey. 
In other respects, too, the game is not 
always worth the candle, for the service 
usually is arranged to suit only those 
who possess unlimited means ; the exact- 
ing pauper who is in a hurry to reach his 
destination, is forced to travel by a train 
which is intended for multi-millionaires. 
As to the habits and customs of one’s 
foreign fellow - passengers, they often 
leave a good deal to be desired; and, 
owing to the unsympathetic attitude of 


the French and Italian guards, the out- 
raged Briton has absolutely no redre-s. 
Yet, with the first yellow fog, well-to-do 
people—like the swallows—wing their 
flight to the South; and others, who are 
made of even sterner stuff, make their 
wills and take steamer for Egypt. 
Possibly, their education has been so 
shamefully neglected that they are un- 
aware of the Isle of Wight’s existence— 
the little “ Garden Island ”’—the furthest 
point of which is but four hours distant 
from cheerless London. After an early 
breakfast, one leaves the grimy capital— 
to lunch at Ventnor, amidst surroundings 
which leave absolutely nothing to be 
desired. 
Tue Journey. 

Furnished by the railway authorities 
with guide books, which, unlike most 
literature of their kind, are singularly 
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THE GREEN, COWES, 


free from silly, misleading statements, 


the sagacious traveller leaves Waterloo, 
by the London and South Western Com- 
pany’s picturesque line. And almost as 
soon as the pleasure-seeker is settled in 
a “cosy corner” seat, he begins to pray 
for the prosperity of Sir Charles Owens 
and his astute lieutenants. No matter if 
the voyageur is the possessor of a first 
or a third class ticket, he is made as 
comfortable as the most exacting person 
can expect, while the journey is performed 
as quickly as possible, irritating stoppages 
at stations of the Slowcombe-on-the- 
Mud type being unknown. The steamer 
arrangements also are most satisfactory ; 
and if “the stormy winds do blow”’— 
well, the passage to Cowes lasts but a 
brief fifty-five minutes, and the crossing 
to Ryde only half an hour. The hideous 
disturbances which, alas! occur some- 
times at sea, seldom overtake those who 
sail the placid Solent. The journey, 
via Cowes, is completed by the Isle of 
Wight Central Railway, which rapidly 
conveys the energetic visitor to his 
destination. _It should, by the way, 
be “noted that the most interesting parts 


of the Island are reached by the above 
line. 


A DevicutruL CLIMATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY. 

To many Philistines, who care not a 
jot if a place is an earthly paradise or 
monstrously ugly, climate is the chief 
consideration. The man whose cherished 
Persian cat—or wife—cannot face the 
rigours of an English winter, naturally is 
solicitous of the loved one’s welfare. 
Happily, every place in the Isle of Wight 
is warmer than the most favoured “sun- 
trap” in all England; and sudden transi- 
tions from tropical heat to arctic cold are 
practically unknown. Go where you 
will—Ventnor, Cowes, Freshwater, St. 
Lawrence, Bonchurch, Shanklin, Seaview, 
Sandown, or Newport—these delectable 
conditions prevail. And when it is borne 
in mind that the Island comb'nes a 
Riviera - like atmosphere, with scenery 
which is always beautiful, and often 
exquisite, it must be admitted that here 
mortals are brought within measurable 
distance of Elysium. Indeed, its charms 
are as numerous as they are diversified. 











As a local scribe puts it, “on the north 
there is Nature in her softest, most com- 
placent mood; to the south belong 
features more imposing, bold projections, 
deep chasms, striking always, and here 
and there reaching the sublime.” Delight- 
ful, too, are the health-giving Downs, 
which, in places, are eight hundred feet 
above the sea. Here, fat people who 
pine to become sylph-like, and lean per- 
sons who long to be “ fit,” can play golf 
till they are ready to drop, or till they 
come to the conclusion that the silly 
game is not worth the trouble involved 
in playing it. It may be added that the 
Isle of Wight is as “emerald” as Ire- 
land and, thank goodness! free from 
Home Rulers! 


EMBARRAS DE RICHESSE. 


It is difficult to single out any par- 
ticular place as possessing advantages 
over others. A visit to Newport, an old- 
world town, enables the visitor to look 
in at Carisbrooke Castle, where, by 
plodding round the interior of a gigantic 
wheel, a patient moke raises water from 
the well; and Freshwater, Alum Bay, 
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HIGH STREET, NEWPORT. 






and Totland Bay, are all within hail. 
St. Lawrence, with its diminutive and 
ancient church, and Whitwell, the station 
for Blackgang Chine, also are on the line 
of rail. Indeed, so well do the railway 
authorities look after the enquiring 
traveller, that they make arrangements 
whereby the show places are quickly 
(and comfortably) reached. Shanklin, 
with its picturesque village of thatched 
cottages about which sweet-scented roses 
and honeysuckles stray, and its High 
Street, which is overhung by trees planted 
over a hundred years ago, enchants the 
antiquary, while, in its way, the new 
town is quite as attractive as the old 
one! At the: foot of the hill which 
inspired Longfellow to write the lines 
commencing 


“O Traveller, stay thy weary feet, 
Drink of this fountain pure and sweet,” 


is the entrance to the Chine, a lovely 
spot—and lovely at all times of the year. 
“ Notoriously fashionable ” Cowes, as a 
well-meaning guide-book writer has it, 
is noted as the headquarters of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, which, before the advent 
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of the nouveau viche, was the most exclu- 
sive club in Christendom. Sandown 
(which partly owes its popularity to the 
miles upon miles of yellow sands whereon 
the children can safely disport themselves) 
conjures up memories of John Wilkes, 
the demagogue, who, just one hundred 
and twenty years ago, wrote his memoirs 
at Wilkes’ Villa; and Yaverland Manor, 
peaceful Alverstone, and Arreton—with 
The Dairyman’s Daughter’s Cottage— 
are amongst the many pleasant sights 
of the neighbourhood. Seaview has a 
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simplicity of a country life, and it is 
a particularly convenient headquarters 
from which to explore certain parts of 
the Island—through which the Isle of 
Wight Central Railway runs.  Bon- 
church, with its exquisitely restful church- 
yard and its dear little church, is not 
far from the town. Brading (famous for 
the stocks, in which the village ne’er- 
do-weels once expiated their misdeeds, 
Little Jane’s quaint, creeper-covered, 
lattice-windowed cottage, and the original 
bull-baiting ring) is not far distant, 





RYDE FROM 


charm of its own, a charm which must be 
experienced to be properly appreciated ; 
and Bembridge attracts half the yachts- 
men in the kingdom. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF VENTNOR, 

Without making invidious distinctions 
it may perhaps be suggested that Ventnor 
is as desirable a place as any at which to 
stay. Not the least of its several perfec- 
tions is the reposeful atmosphere which 
makes itself felt the moment one steps 
ashore; the mild local gaieties appeal 
to those who do not care for the extreme 
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also being reached from Sandown; the 
old village of Godshill, so called because 
the church (in which there is a reputed 
Rubens) is perched on a hill in the 
middle of the village ; Blackgang Chine, 
from the summit of which the most 
gorgeous view may be obtained, Steep- 
hill Cove, a sequestered nook, and Luc- 
combe Common, a typical example of 
country scenery, are within hail. More- 
over, Ventnor (which, when viewed from 
certain aspects, is suggestive of some 
picturesque Swiss town) can boast of 
fine sands, while those who love to hear 
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VENTNOR FROM THE EAST CLIFF. 
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the waves breaking over the shingly 
part of the* shore, may listen by the 
hour to the soothing sounds. The place 
has almost as many terraces as Simla, 
and tropical plants and shrubs flourish 
with extraordinary luxuriance in the 
most exposed places. High up, half a 
mile inland, are the golf course and 
the gorse and heather-covered downs, 
where, in the proper season, the lads 
and lassies go a-blackberrying, while the 
rosy tints which enshroud the cliffs as 


a house which justifies the house-agents’ 
boast of meeting every requirement. At 
the same time, it must be remembered 
that Ventnor, amongst other things, is 
noted for its leading hotel, in which 
both comfort and good taste are to be 
found. To the lover of ease and true 
comfort let me whisper quite privately 
that I always stay at “The Royal,” 
whose cuisine, from the simple roll to 
the elaborate entrée, is a joy; and for 
those who have learned to discriminate 


DISTANT VIEW OF CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


sunset gives place to twilight, changing 

from grey to purple, bring balm to the 

troubled mind. Excellent hunting, fish- 

ing and shooting, may be had in the 

neighbourhood; and there is boating and 

(for hardy persons) sea-bathing galore. 
WHERE TO Stay. 

Having decided to “ winter” at Vent- 
nor, the intending visitor is faced with 
the question—‘where to stay? The 
place is noted for its clean, prim apart- 
ments; and though renting a house 
entails upon the tenant the worries of 
housekeeping, it will not be hard to find 


between wine and the spurious substitute 
there is a certain bin of Burgundy which 
is worth the connoisseur’s attention. And, 
as the poet so aptly asks, “‘ Where is the 
heart wishing more?” From its windows 
I look out on the dancing blue sea and 
drink in the ozone-laden breezes even 
when the uncéngenial weather keeps me 
indoors, as it does sometimes even at 
Ventnor. Mine host knows the fine art of 
giving expression to hospitality without 
ostentation, of making a guest feel welcome 
without too much insisting on it ; and that 
is the perfection of wisdom in a host. 
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ENIS DORAN had left the British 
Navy—or, at least, so he said— 
because of some reflections on his 

ancestors. In other words, the Admiralty 
had refused to accept the precedent of his 
grandfather, who had fought twenty 
duels, as sufficient justification for a duel 
he himself had fought with a German 
prince. So he left, and came to Banda 
Pura, where duelling is looked upon as a 
healthy pastime. At first he intended to 
do great things, and whilst his money 
lasted he cut a considerable figure in the 
capital. But he was too aggressive to be 
popular: one dared not contradict him, 
and it was an offence to agree with him. 
In conversation, with Englishmen, he 
made a point of running down their 
country; when he had to do with 
foreigners he would defend the honour 
of Old England to the last drop of his 
blood. 

When his funds came to an end he 
joined a few of us ina mighty ranch which 
we were running on the sharing plan. 
Candidly, the partnership into which he 
was admitted was a favour he had no 
right to expect; but we took him on 
mainly because we had been warned 
against him. In theresult we were more 
than justified, for, strangely enough, he 
left all his armour behind him in the 
town, and became at once a genial com- 
panion, a loyal comrade. Whenever we 
went back to the capital, however, he 
appeared in the old war-paint, and his 
strut was a challenge to the whole Re- 
public to tread on the tail of his coat. 
Then he fell in love. All he knew about 
the girl at first was that she was very 
beautiful ; but he was in no way appalled 
when he learned that she was the 
daughter of the millionaire Don Antonio 
Ferrera, who might any day be President. 
He would win her all the same, though 
how, he was rather puzzled to know. 
Chance and his own temperament at last 
showed him a possible way. 

One night in the club, membership of 
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which he had religiously kept up, Denis 
heard someone speaking very slightingly 
of English games, and of cricket in par- 
ticular. This, the speaker being a 
foreigner—in other words, a native of 
Banda Pura—was too much for the ex- 
lieutenant. He joined issue at once, and 
spoke of cricket as the most glorious 
game ever played on this earth since 
Adam first began to rob orchards. “ But, 
sefior, I have seen it,” protested the 
originator of the discussion, who was no 
other than Don Fabio Fulano, the actual 
President, “ I have seen it—once. I could 
not it stand for a seconda time. It was 
vat you call slow, very much dam slow.” 

The President, no doubt with a view 
of showing off his learning, had begun 
to speak in English. “,One man threw a 
ball at three sticks,” he went on, “ and 
one man hit with a thick board, and two 
men run, and another man throw a ball 
at three other sticks, and they run again. 
Oh, it was very much slow!” 

“Pho!” answered Denis contemp- 
tuously, “‘ you are talking about what we 
call kids’ foot cricket. I mean the men’s 
game—that is, Royal Horse Cricket.” 

The President looked interested. 

“Vat is Royal Horse Cricket?” he 
asked. 

“Well, it is not easy to describe,” 
answered Denis, unblushingly; “but 
you, who understand English so well, 
may remember what Shakespeare said of 
it. He speaks about the pride, pomp, 
and circumstances of glorious cricket, 
beside which the ancient tournament 
pales its ineffectual light, and that knecks 
the modern bull-fight into a cocked hat.” 

The President allowed it to be under- 
stood that he remembered the passage 
well, though he did not commit himself 
in words. 

“Oh, it is a glorious game,” went 
on Denis, raising his eyes in ecstasy 
at the mere recollection of it; ““a most 
glorious game! Fancy two thousand 
mounted men, richly arrayed in brilliant 
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costumes, with all the paraphernalia of 
squires and trumpeters and men-at-arms, 
all taking part in the same game at the 
same moment!” 

The President’s interest was growing 

. feverish, and Denis, who now knew with 
whom he had to deal, at once grasped 
the idea that was germinating in his 
mind. 

“Do you think a game could be got up 
on the racecourse ?” 

Denis shook his head dubiously. 

“It would cost a great deal of money,” 
he said. 

“The money does not matter at all,” 
said the President, giving a disdainful 
fillip with his fingers. “If you get up the 
game, I provide the money.” 

Don Fabio’s popularity had been lately 
on the wane, a fact of which he was fully 
aware, and his notion now was to get up 
a game of Royal Horse Cricket in the 
hope of being able to win back public 
favour. The people wanted a new 
sensation ; and a public spectacle such as 
that described by Denis Doran would be 
just the thing to please them. Royal 
Horse Cricket! Yes, it sounded well, 
and if he gave the proceeds to the 
hospitals, why, the whole of Banda Pura 
would be on the racecourse! After a 
little further discussion the thing was 
fixed, and Denis was in a most exuberant 
humour as the twoof us walked back to 
the hotel. 

* All is fair in love and war,” said he, 
after a moment’s silence ; “ and when the 
two are combined a public massacre 
becomes a private virtue.” 

That the addition to the proverb 
threatened something sinister I felt con- 
vinced, but what .it was I did not know 
until afterwards. Next day he sought an 
interview with Don Antonio, the father 
of the fair Juana. 

“You have a daughter, sir,” began 
Denis, coming to the point at once; “she 
is very beautiful, and I love her.” 

“Ah, so I believe do many others,” 
replied the father; “you are not at all 
singular in that respect, Sefior Doran.” 

“ Perhaps not, but I am most distinctly 
singular in this—I am the man she is 
going to marry.” 

“Ah! Does she know you?” 
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Denis straightened himself up. He 
was a very handsome man, and knew it. 

“She has seen me, sefior; more than 
once her charming eyes have rested on 
me, with, I flatter myself, approval.” 

“Presuming that I am to take you 
seriously, sefior, as | see you wish me to 
do, what have you to offer my daughter 
in the way of position? Pray excuse the 
question.” 

“Most certainly. It is a very natural 
one, and I will answer you with the 
candour due to tke father of the loveliest 
girl in South America. At the present 
moment I have little to offer her, but in 
a month from now, on the day preceding 
our wedding, in fact, I shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the Banda Pura navy.” 

“You are pleased to jest, sefior,” said 
Don Antonio, with an impatient shrug. 

“Faith, no,” replied Denis, calmly. 
“]T mean to fill the position in question, 
and, witat’s more, I shall receive the 
appointment from you. But, don’t te 
impatient, pray. Zounds! have not I, 
with a whole month before me ere I can 
marry Juana, far more reason to be im- 
patient than you? The case is this, 
sehor, a compact between us: I make 
you President of the Republic and you 
give me your daughter's hand, coupled 
with the office of commander-in-chief. 
You see, I was trained in that fine school, 
the British navy, and I am the very best 
man you could find for the job.” 

When Denis spoke in the tone he made 
use of on the present occasion no one 
could take him otherwise than seriously. 
Don Antonio, though he tried not to 
appear so, was impressed. At any rate, 
he agreed to a detailed discussion of the 
project, and when an hour later the two 
separated, Don Antonio’s face was beam- 
ing with joyful anticipation. 

“It will not do for the two of us to be 
seen together for the present,” said Denis 
at the last; “but do not deprive me 
altogether of the sight of my future wife. 
Pray ask her to appear in the balcony 
now and then ; I shall spend some hours 
each day at the café in front.” 

“Impetuous Englishman!” said Don 
Antonio, tapping his future son-in-law 
playfully on the back. 

“ Englishman, indeed,” remarked Denis 
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to himself as he walked away; “egad, 
if that fellow wasn’t Juana’s father, I'd 
give him a clout on the side of the head ; 
he thinks Ireland issome infernal English 
county !” 

The President, Don Fabio, gave Denis 
carte blanche in everything that regarded 
the preparations for the great cricket 
match. Some hundreds of people were 
employed in making the costumes, of the 
most gorgeous materials and most fantas- 
tic design. For the players he depended 
mainly on the soldiers and sailors, all 
of whom, as natives of Banda Pura, were 
in a way born in the saddle, and could, 
as Denis himself declared, hold on to a 
horse with their toe-nails. The race- 
course being surrounded with a high 
wooden wall, all the rehearsals—and of 
necessity there were many of them—were 
strictly private. Not even Don Fabio 
himself was permitted to be present. 

“ Everything will come as the greater 
surprise to your Excellency if you see 
nothing of the preliminaries,” said Denis, 
by way of excuse; and as Don Fabio 
often afterwards reflected, his words had 
a double meaning. The people of Banda 
Pura are not, as all the world knows, 
very strict Sabbatarians, and a Sunday 
was fixed upon as the great day. From 
the hour of noon a continuous string 
of carriages wound along the four-mile 
stretch of road between the metropolis 
and the racecourse, and it was easy to 
see that Don Fabio’s prediction was 
about to come true—the whole of Banda 
Pura would be there. Many additional 
stands had been put up—all grand—but 
even then it was known that hundreds 
who had purchased tickets would be 
unable to obtain seats. However, room 
was found for all somewhere, though 
when three o’clock arrived every place 
except the arena seemed literally 
crammed. The players were all hidden 
away in a huge enclosure, which must 
have cost a great sum to erect. It was 


not until the President entered the royal 
stand that any of them appeared; and 
then, amidst a salute of big guns, a fan- 
fare of trumpets, and a great blast of 
martial music, they all rushed forth. 
There were fully two thousand of them, 
superbly mounted, arrayed in resplendent 
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costumes, on which the bright sun glit- 
tered. Some carried banners, others what 
looked like huge tennis rackets, but 
were called bats on the programme; a 
few wore gilded helmets, but the majority 
were gay in plumed sombreros. They 
galloped fifty abreast towards the royal 
stand and saluted the President—or was 
it the crown above the President’s head ? 


‘Don Fabio looked very pleased—elated, 


in fact—as he bowed his acknowledg- 
ments and surveyed the whole scene. 
The day had certainly begun well—but 
how was ittoendup? That was exactly 
the question Don Antonio was asking 
himself on the other big stand opposite 
—how would the day's proceedings end 
up? He looked very sanguine, however, 
and as the fair Juana sat beside him his 
looks were commented on by many 
people. As for Juana, her sparkling eyes 
followed every one of Denis’s movements. 
He had already asked for and obtained 
from her, through her father, a pledge of 
battle, and she saw at once that he was 
wearing it. Denis, mounted on a splendid 
charger, and attired more simply than 
the others in a cavalier costume, was 
easily the most prominent figure in the 
field, and he had no difficulty in letting 
Juana know that everything he did and 
was going to do should,be put down as 
homage paid to herself. 

A big gun, the pride of the whole Re- 
public, gave the signal for the play to 
begin. The wickets, about six feet high, 
were separated by a distance of a hundred 
yards, and-six horsemen, three at each 
end, went into bat at once. The players 
facing the bowlers were separated by 
fifteen yards, standing in line so that 
each could have a chance. . The ball, 
about half the size of that used in 
Association football, was bowled from a 
huge catapult, such as the Romans used 
to employ in hurling stones. Hits in 
the strict sense were not attempted—the 
game was to cut—and as those who went 
in first were well practised the runs soon 
began. Some fielders, as in foot cricket, 
were placed near the crease, on a | oun- 
dary line, but it was when the ball got 
beyond them that the real fun began. 
The opposing sides, distinguished by 
white and red sashes, now joined in the 
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fray and fought for the ball, as in polo. 
Denis Doran was umpire, and as no one 
knew the rules of the game but himself, 
his decisions could never be called in 
question. The game admitted both of 
runs and goals, and though the runs were 
easy enough to count, it was impossible 
to guess on what principle the goals were 
awarded. But it all seemed very exciting, 
and as a score was invariably greeted by 
bursts of triumphant music from the 
trumpeters and bands of the winning 
side, followed by discordant notes of 
derision on the part of the opposing 
musicians, the din never ceased. Only 
a limited number of the two thousand men 
could, of course, take part in the actual 
game at once, but it was understood that 
the turn of all would come, whilst those 
who waited were kept busy on manceuvres 
which were mysteries to the majority 
and interpreted in an entirely contrary 
sense by others. Don Fabio thought 
they meant one thing, Don Antonio was 
sure they meant another. 

The play was at its height when certain 
men passed quietly amongst the crowd, 
and distributed handbills. The reading 
of these caused a thrill to pass through 
the multitude, and for a while the great 
game of Royal Horse Cricket went on 
unnoticed. 

“Citizens,” sfid the bill, “Above all 
things, calmness. The hour is critical, but 
the great conspiracy was discovered in 
time, and those who issue this warning 
are quite capable of dealing with the 
situation. Keep cool, and not a drop of 
blood need be spilled. At five o’clock 
precisely the situation will be explained 
to you where you stand. Viva la Repub- 
lica!” 

At first Don Fabio seemed to think 
that the bill distributors were employed 
in the interests of some enterprising 
tradesman, but as he watched the changed 
demeanour of the crowd his suspicions 
began to arise. He sent an orderly for a 
copy of the bill, but the orderly did not 
return. He sent a second, and he also 
remained away. Don Fabio’s face turned 
red with anger, and he swore greatly. 
When a third experiment brought the 
same result apprehension took the place 
of anger. He started to leave the 


stand, but was confronted by an armed 
guard. 

“Your Excellency may not leave the 
stand,” said the captain firmly. 

“Why?” 

“It is the rule of the game, a rule that 
must not be broken. In Royal Horse 
Cricket the king, or he who for the moment 
plays the part of king, must always 
be the last to leave the field.” 

“This is insolence, sir! Pray send Sefior 
Doran to me.” 

A messenger was despatched for Denis, 
who presently rode up, bowing low in the 
saddle. 

“T am at your Majesty’s commands,” 
he said, speaking in a voice loud enough 
for all those around to hear. 

“Is it by your orders, Sefior Doran, that 
I, the President of the Republic of Banda 
Pura, am not permitted to leave my 
seat?” 

“The rules of thegame! The King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor 
of India has never yet left a game of Royal 
Horse Cricket until the humblest of his 
subjects had gone from the-field.” 

Once more Denis bowed low; but Don 
Fabio caught a look in his eyes which 
turned his suspicions into certainties. 

“There is a game going on here of 
which I know nothing,” he said. “ May I 
at least be permitted to read one of these 
papers which have been so industriously 
distributed amongst my people?” 

“On such occasions as this the etiquette 
of the game does not permit that the king, 
or one who aspires to be king, should read 
anything. Even the great Edward of 
England, did he permit himself to be so 
rude, might well tremble for his crown.” 

Denis looked up significantly at the 
insignia of royalty over the President’s 
head, and his gaze was followed by many 
others. A Cromwellian kind. of expres- 
sion showed itself on many faces. “ Re- 
move that bauble,” seemed to be a general 
sentiment. Don Fabio had nowno doubt 
as to the betrayal, and believing that the 
time for temporising had passed, he ordered 
Denis Doran’s arrest. But the rules of the 
game did not permit of such a proceeding, 
and the President was helpless. Those 
who would obey his orders, or at any 
rate attempt to do so, were, by Denis’s 











































precautions, placed beyond the reach of his 
voice. Don Fabio looked round helplessly. 
Those who sat beside him were women 
and unarmed men, and from them no hope 
was to be expected. He watched Denis 
as he galloped on to the field. The 
maldeto Irishman, as coolly as if nothing 
unusual had happened, began to direct 
the game once more. The hour for final 
action had not yet arrived, and Denis 
wanted to keep his audience together. 
Don Fabio kept his eyes fixed upon him, 
and noticed that he went out of his way 
to salute the hated Don Antonio and his 
daughter. Then the “ Cease play ” sounded 
on the trumpets, and a hundred gorgeous 
cup-bearers came forth with flagons of 
choicest wine for the players. Oh, the 
bitterness of it all! Everything, downto 
the buttons, had been paid for out of his, 
Don Fabio’s, pockets! What was to be a 
great triumph was now, unless a miracle 
happened, about to be turned to a débdcle. 
Doran had persuaded him that if he could 
only show the people in such a pageant 
as the present what royalty meant they 
would turn Banda Pura into a monarchy 
and make him king. Some of his friends, 
or at least some whom he regarded as 
such, had urged the same thing, but it 
was now plain enough that the whole 
had been a conspiracy to bring about 
his downfall. Whilst he was thinking 
thus, he saw a young officer, a relative 
of his own, crushing his way through the 
crowd, 
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“ Treason, Excellency ! ” cried the officer 
as soon as he got near enough to be heard ; 
“the barracks, the arsenal, and all the 
Government buildings have been taken 
by the partisans of Don Antonio.” 

Don Fabio was prepared for such news 
as this, and all he did was to bow his 
head. He felt a curiosity as to what 
would be the next move. He was not 
left long in doubt. A bugle sounded, a 
signal was given, and most of the national 
guns were drawn up in position in the 
centre of the course. Then a hundred 
orators arose at a hundred different points 
and explained how, under cover of a 
game, Don Fabio had intended to rob 
them of their birthright as Republicans 
and have himself proclaimed king. 
Should anyone doubt these words he had 
only tolook at the crown. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the vigilance of that great man 
Don Antonio Ferrera, backed up by Mr. 
Doran, who had been one of the most 
distinguished officers in the British navy, 
the conspiracy had been discovered in 
time. The orators ended by urging calm- 
ness. There was nothing to be done now 
but to deport the traitor in a ship which 
was already waiting, and proclaim Don 
Antonio President in his place. 

“Juana,” said the new President later 
on, “the commander-in-chief of the 
navy asks for your hand in marriage.” 

“Tt was his before he asked for it,” 
said Juana. And so ended that cricket 
match in Banda Pura. 
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EL MA-EL-KADAB 
(The Lying Water). 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 


OST of us have read of the mirage, 
though the occasions when this 
strange phenomenon of atmo- 

spheric refraction is to be observed in the 
countries of Western Europe are but few 
and far between. In the lands, however, 
where the conditions of light and space 
are favourable to the illusion it may be 
seen almost daily at certain seasons of 
the year. There are several kinds of 
mirage. One, for instance, like that 
which may be noticed almost any bright 
and breathless summer day in the Sea of 
Marmora, some two hours distant from 
Constantinople. Here lies a rocky islet 
known as “ Bulwer’s Isle,” from the fact 
that the late Sir Edward Bulwer (a British 
Ambassador) acquired it and built thereon 
a mysterious castle full of secret chambers 
and eerie passage ways. In certain con- 


ditions of light passengers in passing 
vessels behold this island as though it 
hung suspended in the sky, and this writer 
has seen a Black Sea liner pass apparently 


directly beneath it. This, of course, is an 
effect of mirage. More generally, however, 
the phenomenon has one of two forms 
—the imperfect or the perfect. Of these 
the first portrays the image upside down 
in the sky. As an instance it may be 
said that, seated one day with a friend 
outside a tent in the midst of the great 
Erzeroum plain—which lies some 7,000 
feet above the sea level in the heart of the 
Armenian highlands—we saw depicted 
above. us, but inverted, the charming 
woodland mountain town of Délijan in 
the Caucasus, which lies half-way between 
Alexandropol and Siflis. Neither I or 
my companion had as yet seen Délijan, 
but some months later, driving across the 
Caucasus, we passed through the place 
and at once knew it as the original of 
our sky picture. 

These, however, are but illustrations of 
mirage in its benign and innocuous aspect. 
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To the traveller in the world’s great 
deserts—the Arab, for instance—whose 
life duty sends him forth into the trackless 
wastes of rock and sand with the mission 
to discover some new route between point 
and point, the Ma-el-Kadab, or lying 
water, is of terrible import. In the great 
African deserts, where throughout vast 
regions the rainfall is so precarious that 
sometimes only one storm occurs in a 
period of ten years, one of the chief 
duties of the most experienced tribal 
guides is to discover those natural 
reservoirs in the rocky kopjes that dot 
the deserts, in which the last storm has 
left a deposit of many thousands of 
gallons of water. And in this search 
many men lose their lives. The head 
sheikh of the great Ababdeh tribe, when 
once I rode with him in the very heart of 
the desert, with the nearest water distant 
from us in any direction at least one 
hundred and fifty miles, told me that he 
lost nigh one hundred able guides each 
year by reason of the Ma-el-Kadab. “In 
those vast spaces,” he said, “ the phantas- 
magoria took so many forms as to deceive 
even the most experienced — desert- 
trackers.” Sometimes the scene depicted 
on the horizon would be just the ordinary 
formation of rocks that marks the 
presence of water in that land. Some- 
times, again, the doomed Bedawee would 
be lured on by a few trees—not palms, of 
course—but the hebeb, such as might 
easily be found in any locality where 
there was surface water. Of course, the 
more obvious pictures—the villages, or 
mosques, or houses, or strings of camels 
which are so frequent in mirage—would 
not deceive an experienced man, for he 
would know them for what they were. 
The simpler forms, however, might aptly 
lead him to destruction. 

With the friend who accompanied me 
on a four hundred miles’ desert ride, where 





EL MA-EL-KADAB. 


between points there was but one 
watering place midway in the journey, I 
had opportunity to gain experience of the 
dread attractions of the Ma-el-Kadab. 
One night we had sent forward our slow 
Hamlé (or baggage camels) and had laia 
in our rugs on the sand for yet another 
two hours, knowing that if we rose well 
before the early dawn the swiftness of 
our well-bred Hajeen (or riding camels) 
would en ble us to speedily catch up with 
the rest of our party. 

The event proved us mistaken. We 
had kept one guide with u:, a splendid 
bronzed son of the desert, hard as steel 
and as trustworthy, and the three of us, 
when we did set out, rode at a quick trot 
into the growing dawn, our Arab guiding 
by that marvellous intuition which I have 
never yet been able to understand, which 
works not by the stars, nor by the currents 
of the winds, nor by the skeletons that 
mark the track, and yet somehow seems 
unerring—and, thus making good speed, 
looked to find servants, baggage and 
breakfast by about 8 a.m. 

Time passed, however, and the day 
wore on to noon, and still we found no 
traces of our party. 

At length we approached a great mass 
of rock, in whose scanty shade we hoped 
to rest a few minutes. Suddenly my 
comrade arrested me and pointed. There 
before us, in a rocky cleft, shone the glint 
of a rifle barrel. We were in dervish 
country, and it seemed more than probable 
that where one rifle was others would be 
found, for surely no isolated scout of the 
enemy would venture nigh two hundred 
miles from camp. The situation, therefore, 
looked serious; it seemed that we must 
be trapped. 

After a brief conference we decided that 
our only chance lay in bluff. We must 
rush the position and trust to luck. We dis- 
mounted, therefore, barracked our camels, 
and rushed forward revolver in hand. 

And we found—nothing ; until, turning 
the low wall of rock above which 
gleamed the rifle barrel, we came upon a 
pathetic sight. In a niche sat a skeleton 
in a ragged uniform ; his head had fallen 
off and lay on his bony knees, and at his 
feet was a broken water-chatty; his 
Martini rifle was hooked in the hollow of 
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his arm. Looking up from this scene, 
my eyes roamed over the far horizon, and 
there, seemingly on the furthest edge of 
the desert, miles away, lay spread in this 
shimmering noontide heat a wide river 
bordered with trees, with troops of camels 
and donkeys going up and down upon its 
banks; and halted in the very centre of 
the broad stream was our own band of 
missing servants and beasts. 

This was el Ma-el-Kadab in its most 
pitiless presentment. It was the lying 
picture that two years before (we traced 
him by the number on his rifle) had 
prompted this deserter from a garrison 
two hundred miles distant to sit in this 
rock shelter and rest, secure in the know- 
ledge that he would find shade and 
water within an hour or so of resuming 
his march. Presumably, when he awoke 
and found his water-chatty broken, the 
conditions of light and atmosphere had 
changed, and he had known himself as 
lost, and, exhausted, had remained to die 
in his rocky niche. 

For ourselves, it was some three hours 
before we came up with our lost caravan, 
camped despairing and terror-stricken 
in the stony desert, where they had 
remained since soon after dawn. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the 
lives of these desert guides is their won- 
derful fortitude, endurance and resource. 
My friend the Sheikh of the Ababdeh told 
me of one of his most trusted desert scouts 
a tale that was staggering in its horrible 
simplicity. This man—well advanced in 
years, by the way—had journeyed on and 
on over the sandy wastes in the hope of 
finding a rock reservoir of rumoured 
existence. Throughout the journey he 
had been frequently misled, despite all his 
desert lore, by forms of mirage. * His 
camel had had no water for nine days; 
himself had been athirst forfour. Both 
were in the ultimate stress of exhaustion ; 
and then he came to the rocks—to the 
rugged slopes and silted ledges that, to 
his knowledge indicated the looked-for 
reservoir. The camel, poor jaded beast, 
smelt the water, as they always do, 
struggled forward, and fell heavily. The 
guide was so weak that he was unable to 
disengage his feet in the fall, and the 
sharpedge of the wooden saddle caught his 
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leg against the rock and broke the ankle 
bones in twain. So bad a smash was it 
that the points of the shattered bones 
protruded through the flesh. A hopeless 
case. 

Camel and guide dragged themselves 
to the water-hole, and drank, then the 
old Bedawee set him to resolve a course of 
action. He examined the wounded limb, 
and recognised that immediate amputa- 
tion was imperative. Yet he dared not 
use his knife lest he should turn faint and 
bleed to death ere he could tie up the 
wound. On the other hand, to leave the 
limb untreated meant mortification and 
certain death. 


THE BROWN 
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And here is where the stoicism of these ' 
rugged sons of the desert is displayed. 
From the bottom of the water-hole he 
grubbed up with his hands a mass of 
mud ; from the semi-petrified forest that 
always surrounds these desert reservoirs 
he collected, creeping on his hands and 
knees, a sufficiency of sticks to build a 
fire; then he made a ball of hardened 
mud around his leg above the fracture, 
and having lit his fire, put his foot into 
the embers and burnt it off. 

After that he rested two days, being, as 
he said, wearied, and then rode into camp, 
where subsequently I met him in Slatin 
Pasha’s tent. 


DOG. 


By DOROTHY BARRETT. 


HE Brown Dog was dying. 
He was an old dog, and had been 
rather past his work for some time. 
In fact, only that morning the master of 
the house decided to have him shot, and 
to get a younger animal. Now, however, 


the old dog was dying, and so his master 
would be saved the trouble of having 
him “ put out of the way.” 

The Brown Dog had been in his master’s 


service nearly all his existence. He had 
been quite a young thing when he came ; 
a big, light-hearted, affectionate puppy, 
bubbling over with life and spirits. 

Time had gone gaily with him until 
then. Days of romps, wild scampers, 
excited diggings after hidden bones and 
treasures, and warm, comfy shelter for a 
tired puppy under his mother’s care. 
That had been all his experience so far. 
He had been kindly treated, and looked 
for nothing else. 

The first dawning of other times came 
when he found himself, a troubled and 
bewildered little beast, alone in a kennel, 
tied by a short chain. 

The playtime of the Brown Puppy was 
over. Work had begun. 

In the household to which he now be- 
longed, a dog was merely an instrument 
for guarding the house, a kind of machine 
for that purpose. For that he was bought, 


and for that he remained until he died, 
when his body was removed, and the 
kennel made ready for another occupant. 

Thenceforth life went hardly with the 
Brown Puppy. 

He had now no name except “ Clumsy 
Beast,” or “ Noisy Brute”; and his new 
master had a harsh and terrifying voice, 
and a strongandcruelhand. The Brown 
Puppy was always in disgrace, and con- 
tinually oppressed by a vague but horrid 
sense of guilt. 

And thus arrived a time of loneliness 
and pain for him, and often he might 
have been seen tugging desperately at 
his chain to get free. But the chain, 
like the hand of the man which bound 
him there, was stronger than he, and the 
Brown Puppy was in prison for life. 

When to his doggy mind this melan- 
choly fact became apparent, he gave way 
to despair ; and at night, when there was 
nothing to be seen or anything to be 
heard except the waving of the shadows 
or the rustle of the leaves, he howled and 
wailed over his miseries, till the master 
of the house, with a thick and heavy 
stick, taught him not to disturb the peace 
of night. 

This, by the way, was not the only 
thing which the man taught the dog. 
He had several other lessons, and they 
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were well taught, and rarely needed 
repeating. But the lessons which the 
dog could have taught the man, the man 
could not learn. 

And so, gradually, one way and another, 
the dog came to understand what his 
place was: to guard the house—nothing 
more; in no other form was his devotion 
required. And, being a sharp dog, he 
even learned that his bark was never to 
be used except as a warning of danger, 
because his master objected to any sound 
from him. 

Having thoroughly mastered his lesson, 
he became a very~excellent watch dog 
indeed ; noiseless, except when any sus- 
picious character approached the house, 
and contenting himself with soft and 
secret whimperings when the pain in his 
cramped limbs was worse, or the ache in 
the cramped heart, breaking for freedom, 
hurt him more than usual. 

And from his kennel the Brown Dog, 
a puppy now no longer, saw several years 
pass. The cruel winters, the sunshine of 
spring, the dripping mists of autumn; 
he saw them all from his prison. 

And thus he had grown old—at least, 
as a dog grows old, their lives being 
shert at best—and his eyes got dim, and 
his hearing was not keen any longer. 
And, altogether, the machine was worn 
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out. It had been a good one, and well 
worth the money paid for it, but, as the 
master of the house had remarked only 
that morning, the brute was pretty well 
done for, and it was high time to get 
another. 

And now he was dying. 

It was one of those wild nights when 
the wind blows and the rain comes 
soaking down. 

The household were all comfortably 
shut in for the night, and the house was 
bright with lamps and fires. 

Outside, the Brown Dog was dying in 
the rain. 

He had dragged himself to the end of 
his chain as far as he could. Perhaps he 
was trying to reach out for freedom for 
the last time ; perhaps he was only rest- 
less from the pain which he was suffering. 
Anyway, when he got outside the kennel 
he was too weak to crawl back again 
into shelter. Sohedied just there, in the 
rain, and was found there in the morning, 
quite dead, his coat all sodden with the 
wet. 

It saved the trouble of having him 
shot. 

And that, as well as I can tell it, is the 
story of a Brown Dog’s life and death. 

And the next day the kennel was ready 
for the new watch dog. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 


By C. FLORENCE HAIRE, 


UT of the great white mist, 
My tender one, my slender one, 
My milk-white maid she came ; 
Her glowing lips I kissed, 
Her scarlet lips of flame. 


Into the woods again, 


Oh, artless one! 


Oh, heartless one ! 


Laughing, from me she went; 
The kiss I took is pain, 
The heart she stole is rent 
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AS t'other day o’er the green meadow I pass’d, 
¢ A swain overtook me, and held my hand fast ; 
Then cried, “My dear Lucy, thou cause of my care, 
How long must thy faithful young Thrysis despair ? 
To grant my petition no longer be shy” ; 
But, frowning, I answered, “ Oh, fie, Shepherd, fie.” 


He told me his fondness like time should endure, 
That beauty which kindled his flame ’twould secure, 
That all my sweet charms were for homage designed, 
And youth was the season to love and be kind. 
Lord, what could I say, I could hardly deny, 

And faintly I uttered, ‘‘O fie, Shepherd, fie! ” 


He swore, with a kiss, that he could not refrain ; 
I told him "twas rude—but he kissed me again ; 
My conduct, ye fair ones, in question ne'er call, 
Nor think I did wrong—I did nothing at all ! 
Resolved to resist, yet inclined to comply, 

I leave it for you to say, “ Fie, Shepherd, fie!” 


ANON. 










HE boy stood with his back to the 
fire, and his hands thrust into his 
trousers pockets. 

Mrs. Langley sat on the lounge sobbing 
hysterically. Her husband, Colonel 
Langley, strode up and down the room, 
angrily displacing various chairs and 
tables, whilst the boy’s cousin, for he was 
not much more than a boy in years, tried 
to pacify the trio. 

“ All right, sir, you go your own way 
and be ——.” The last word was lost 
as the door slammed behind the irate 
Colonel. 

“Oh, Ted! How can you be so 
foolish?” said Mrs. Langley, brokenly. 
“How can you dream of marrying a 
vulgar, uneducated dancer? Oh, my 
poor boy, what misery you will lay up 
for yourself if you persist!” 

“Mother,” replied the boy, sternly, “ if 
I am young in years I have had some 
little experience of the world. I know 
a good woman from a bad woman. | 
love Madge Baptiste, and whether she be 
a dancer or a duchess, an American 
millionairess or a retired shop-keeper's 
daughter—respectable but ‘ Westbourne- 
Grovey ’’—it can matter to no one but 
myself, if I really love her. And I do 
love Madge. She is a good woman, and 
a brave. I shall marry her. I am sorry 
you object ;.I fave tried hard to be a 
dutiful son, but I cannot allow you to 
ruin two lives by reason of a prudish 
suburbanism.” 

He spoke calmly and _ reasonably, 
though, perhaps, sharply, but his mother 
recommenced her hysterical cries. The 
cousin, a fair, pretty girl about his own 
age, went to him and rested her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Teddy, say no more now, bit come 
with me. Let us think the matter over 
calmly and dispassionately.” 

The boy smiled kindly at her and let 
her lead him from the room. ‘Then she 
returned to Mrs. Langley’s side and tried 
to comfort her. 


GWENDOLINE’S SACRIFICE. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


“Auntie, dear, I have an idea. You 
know that Ted and | have always been 
great chums, ever since childhood—I am 
very fond of him.” Her voice shook a 
little, but she continued: “‘ Would you 
like me to go and see this Madge Baptiste 
privately, and tell her exactly how matters 
stand? If she is at all nice, I am sure 
she will understand. Doubtless Ted has 
unconsciously led her to believe that he 
is alone in the world, rich, and free to do 
as he wishes. Whenshe knows his youth 
and when she finds he has parents who 
object, lam sure she will understand and 
refuse to marry him.” 

Mrs. Langley demurred a little at first, 
but eventually agreed. Her nerves were 
in such a weak state she would have 
agreed to anything to “save her boy.” 
The most loving mothers are often the 
most cruel, often the most foolish, often 
the most blind, for youth must not be 
driven on the.curb but led by the snaffle. 
Little Gwendoline Harper, thoroughly 
unacquainted with the world and its 
ways, had more common sense than her 
elders, and though the task she had set 
herself seemed ridiculous, yet she believed 
she could do good and save her cousin 
from disaster. She was innocent, but 
broad-minded, and her heart was great 
in sympathy for all sorts of men and 
women. She loved her cousin Ted, but 
as yet the love had lain dormant. It 
was more of a sister’s love for an only 
brother. 

The next evening she quietly stole 
from the house, and drove to the theatre 
where Madge Baptiste danced nightly. 

It was dusk when she arrived. She 
sent up her card, telling the commis- 
sionaire that her business was urgent. 
He returned with the information that 
Miss Baptiste would see Miss Harper for 
a few minutes. Then she found herself 
in a small and dainty dressing-room. 
Clouds of soft, silken petticoats lay here 
and there. A large jar of flowers stood 
on the mantel-piece, and the dressing- 
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She rested her hand on his shoulder. 


table was covered with silver powder- 
boxes, scent-bottles, and “ make-up” 
utensils. Photographs of actors, painters, 
and poets stood in every available 
corner; old programmes in wooden 
frames, and one or two etchings hung on 
the walls. 

Before a large mirror stood Miss Madge 
Baptiste arranging her hair. 


“Ah, come in, Miss Harper. Excuse 
the untidy state of the room. I think 
you'll find a chair. Let me see, I don’t 
think I have met you before—perhaps 
you are a journalist, or . 

“No, I haven’t ever met you before,” 
stammered Gwendoline, ‘‘ I—er—came— 
I think you know my cousin, Mr. 
Langley.” She felt her face growing 














very red. She did not know why she 
blushed, but this vivacious, beautiful girl 
frightened her. She had expected to find 
such a different woman—a vulgar, ill- 
bred woman. 

“Mr. Langley? Teddy! Oh, yes, I 
know him very well. So you are his 


Miss Madge Baptiste was arranging 
her hair. 


cousin? Very pleased to meet you—he 
is not ill, 1 hope ?” 

“No, he is not ill.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Ted and I are 
very fond of each other, you know; in 
fact, we think of getting married soon— 
at least, he thinks of it. But I say he 
doesn’t know his mind; he’s too young. 
But perhaps I ought not to be telling you 
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all this. 
such a pretty cousin, too!” witha laugh ; 
“he kept that a secret.” 

“T really came to speak about it— 
about this marriage,” said Gwendoline, 


I didn’t know he had a cousin, 


nervously. ‘“ You know his people——” 

“Oh!” Madge Baptiste turned 
sharply from regarding herself in the 
mirror. ‘“ Oh,I understand. They have 
heard—perhaps he told them; he said 
he should. They object? Ah! And 
you?” She drew a chair opposite the 
girl, and sat down, and rested her arms 
on her knees with her face between her 
hands. 

“Tam only his cousin—we have been 
chums always. I said I would see you, 
and tell you that his father and mother 
were very angry; that he was merely a 
boy and - 

“Yes, yes—I know—don’t go on—of 
course—yes She looked Gwendo- 
line up and down. She saw her youth ; 
she guessed the real reason of her visit. 
“Ted is a boy in years, I know, but he is 
a man for all that : have you ever noticed 
it? He is twenty-two and I am twenty- 
three. Besides, 1 am only a dancer, and 
he is Colonel Langley’s son. Please 
understand I have—no—wish to—marry 
him—if his parents object. I love him. 
Yes; that’s nothing. We women who 
earn our bread are not supposed to under- 
stand such love. I will tell him he must 
go away and not see me again. Thank 
you forcoming. [know you meant well. 
[ shall miss him at first, lexpect. He is 
a dear boy, you must know him well. I 
quite envy you the happy days you have 
spent with him. A dancer’s life is a 
lonely one, you know. She has so few 
friends, and unless she—ah, there is the 
call-boy. Well, good-bye—and if I don’t 
see— Teddy—again—say good-bye—to 
him—for me—tell him to always i 

But Miss Harper had risen, and was 
holding Madge Baptiste’s hands in hers, 
whilst two tears ran down her cheeks. 
“ Oh, don’t, please! How cruel you must 
think me! I didn’t mean to—I really 
didn’t. But his mother was so unhappy, 
and I thought you were a—I mean, | 
didn’t know he really loved you; I 
didn’t dream you cared for him—pro- 
perly. I am so sorry! He shall marry 
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you! I know he loves you and 
then she actually burst out crying. 

“Miss Baptiste! Curtain’s waiting! 
Hurry-up!” yelled a small youth at the 
door. 

“Let it wait; can’t come!” replied 
the dancer, curtly. Then in a soft, gentle 
voice to Gwendoline: “ Don’t cry, dear ; 
you have been ever so kind. I know you 
meant well in coming. But I don’t think 
I had better see him again; you'll make 
a much betier wife than I——” There 
was a suspicious break in her voice. 

“No, no,” said Gwendoline, between 
her sobs, blushing violently. “I never 
thought of that—I only care for him asa 
sister,” but as she said it she realised that 
she lied. 

“Come, dry your eyes—why, I’m 
beginning now! What a pretty pair we 
are! Poor Ted! Why, tere are two 
nice girls each trying to make the other 
marry a dear, good boy r 

“You—you—will marry him. Pro- 
mise! I shall never forgive myself—if 
you don’t. I did not know you were so 
kind and so beautiful ™ 

“Why, how do you know it now? 
Perhaps I am only humbugging you.” 

“You are not—I see it in your eyes. 
You will marry him—won’t you?” 


“ What will father and mother say? ” 

“Oh, I'll interview them,” laughed 
Gwen, drying her eyes. 

“ Even as you interviewed me? Yes, I 
will marry Teddy if you really wish it, 
but not else. I couldn’t hurt such a dear, 
good little thing as you.” 

And then both women began to cry 
again, holding each other’s hands. 


3% a * * 

The manager had to announce that 
Miss Madge Baptiste was unable to per- 
form that night. 

And Miss Gwendoline Harper also 
announced, in Colonel Langley’s draw- 
ing-room, that Madge Baptiste and her 
cousin Ted were quite right to marry 
each other, and that she would help 
them through the ceremony. 

And Ted kissed her and said she wasa 
brick, and the Colonel hoisted the white 
flag. 

* 

And after it was all over, Gwendoline 
sat in her bedroom, holding a photo of 
her cousin in her hand. And her tears 
splashed dismally on the faded portrait. 

“T hope she will love him—as much 
as I love him. She could not love him 
more.” 





PROFESSOR 
PINCHEM’S 
PRESCRIPTION. . 


OHN JENKINS JONES was short of 
bones, 
“But too much flesh had he, 
And, under the necessity 
Of reducing his obesity, 
He came for advice to me. 


fe 


In my first diagnosis I ordered him doses 
Of Scotch in the shape of reels ; 
So he jumped_and he pranced, 
And he jigged and he danced, 

Till his boots wore down at the heels. 


Then instead of the hopping I put him to 
chopping- 
The wood for Mistress Sound ; 
But it did him no good, 
And he spoiled the wood, 
And his weight went up a pound. 
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Then by longish spells he tried dumb-bells 


And speaking through telephones ; 
But still, most curious, 
Though he worked most furious, 
His weight went up by stones. 
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Then in wild commotion I thought of a 
notion— 
I’d send him into “ the house.” 
He went in as Jonés ; 
He came out as bones, 
Just as thin as a little church mouse. 
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ConvaLEscent Patient (to his pal, as dapper House Surgeon passes): ‘* Blimey, Bill, look wot's blew 
into the garding!" 
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° THEE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


many John Jameson’s at the end of the 
day. He could not remember how the 
evening ended up, and when he awoke 
next morning he was astounded to see a 
holy water fount at the side of his bed, 
and a picture of the Blessed Virgin at 
the foot. That to a man of his pro- 
nounced opinions was certainly discon- 
certing, but the sight of a small bottle 
of champagne placed ready to his hand 
gave him some relief. After he had 
devoted the wine to the purpose for 
which it had evidently been intended, he 
ventured to ring the bell. After a 
moment’s anxious suspense the door 
opened, and in popped—his Nationalist 
opponent! It was his enemy who had 
taken him home. 


AN ORANGE STORY. 
Every Irishman and many Englishmen 
know that the district of Portadown is 
the most Orange part of Ireland. These 
men of Portadown are really very good- 
natured fellows, and few of them could 
give any particular reason why they are 
Orangemen. One of the most ingenuous 
residents of the district, on the occasion 
of a visit to Dublin, had the misfortune 
to get seriously injured in a street acci- 
dent. He was taken to an hospital where 
all the attendants were members of a 
Catholic sisterhood. They nursed him 
back to life, and the poor fellow was 
grateful to them. But he wondered at 
many things, and asked many questions. 
One day, pointing to a picture of Pope 
Leo XIII., he asked : 
“Who is that old chap up there?” 
“That's the Pope,” answered the sister. 
“The Pope!” said the Orangeman, in 
astonishment. “Why do you hang up 
the picture of a bad man like him ina 











































“ After all, it doesn’t make much difference 
where a man lives.” 


SOME IRISH STORIES. 


MY FRIEND THE ENEMY. 


Srorizs in which inebriation plays a 


part are seldom elevating, but some of 
them areamusing. I think the following 
incident, which, to my own knowledge, is 
absolutely true, may even serve to point 
a moral. An-Orange candidate in a 
north of Ireland constituency, after 
putting in a very hard day’s work in 
denouncing his Nationalist opponent, took 
—unknown to himself, I believe—too 
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place like this?” 

“But he is not a bad man,” said the 
sister, mildly, “he is a very good man.” 

‘You're sure ?” said he, dubiously. 

* Certain,” answered the sister. 

“ Then there are a lot of lies told about 
him,” replied the patient, “for I don’t 
mind telling you, between ourselves, that 
he has a damn bad name round Portadown.” 
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ROBERT BURNS. 


From the portrait by Raeburn in the Edinburgh National Gallery. 





